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[' IS, of course, a truism that crime 
and delinquency statistics are 
rather more suggestive of the ebb 
and flow of legally forbidden con- 
duct than its accurate measure. In 
whole categories of crimes the likeli- 
hood of their becoming of record is 
litle more than chance. An increase 
in totals may mean an_ increased 
vigilance or a change of enforce- 
ment procedure rather than a deterio- 
ration in law observance. Yet, mak- 
ing full allowance for all such ele- 
ments of uncertainty, one need not 
be pessimistic to conclude that the 
amount of crime and delinquency 
among us is enormous. Lowell Juil- 
liard Carr states it as a fact that 





The nation that leads the world in 
the production of furnaces, radios, auto- 
mobiles—the nation that has come near- 
est to solving the age-old problem of 
production—stands lowest among civi- 
lized peoples in respect for law and 
order... 

J. Edgar Hoover for years has 
estimated the criminal army among 
us as at least 5 million. This is truly 
a formidable domestic foe for a coun- 
try that is faced with the peril of 
the ages across the seas. It is a real 
“fifth column.” 

It is then not to be wondered at 
that Dr. Carr has raised his voice 
in protest at our national failure to 
organize an all-out offensive against 
the anti-social element; an offensive 


1 Lowell Juilliard Carr, Delinquency Control (rev. ed.). New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1950. p. 3. 


* Supreme Court Building, Washington 13, D. C., March, 1952. 
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planned and led by the scientifically 
competent. He cannot be too em- 
phatic in his castigation of our ama- 
teurish efforts: 

The real putty-leg under modern so- 
cial control is simply and solely the 
utter feebleness of its attempts to in- 
troduce the scientific technology. The 
advantages of a certain brand of soap, 
it seems, are worth millions of dollars 
of radio time and advertising space. 
The advantages of a scientific attack on 
crime and delinquency, an attack that 
may ultimately save the community mil- 
lions in taxes and burglary insurance 
rates, those advantages are not worth 
even a spot announcement after mid- 
night or a stickful of type on page 16! 

Dr. Carr concedes that there may 
be 40,000 among us competent to 
lead—‘“trained psychiatrists,  soci- 
ologists, social workers, and social- 
minded judges, law-enforcement of- 
ficials, and prison wardens in the 
United States.” But the rest of us 
fail to rally around these; we are 
“myth-minded in an_ engineer’s 
world.” 

The consequences of our relatively 
feeble and amateurish efforts against 
crime and delinquency are so great 
for both the individual and society 
that any contribution to the problem, 
any addition to these efforts, or any 
removal of impediment to their ef- 
fectiveness seems altogether worth 
while. Such authorities as Dr. Carr 
are so much in earnest and so spend- 
thrift of their own efforts that any 





2 Ibid., p. 26 £. 
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aid they can be given is strictly their 
due. It is in that spirit that these 
remarks are made. Perhaps a so- 
ciologist with a background quite 
other than Dr. Carr’s can point out 
key obstacles to the all-out mass co- 
operation with the experts which he 
so earnestly implores. 

One chief cause of mass failure to 
co-operate with the experts would 
seem to be the latter’s quite common- 
ly indicated disregard of or even 
contempt for religion. Our country 
is being secularized, perhaps, but it 
still has a long way to go. Half our 
people may remain unchurched, but 
they are far from anti-religious. The 
would-be leader who is clearly anti- 


religious will “walk alone into the. 


night.” If he be merely suspected of 
contempt for the religion of the 
masses, his group appeal is already 
greatly weakened. Such contempt for 
religion will be surmised from a slur- 
ring of religion itself or a condemna- 
tion of morality that is not relativis- 
tic, custom-made. It will be surmised, 
too, from a deterministic explanation 
of all human conduct; the “there is 
not an iota of choice allowed to any 
individual from birth to the grave” 
sort of thing. 

Dr. Carr’s own experience of a 
lack of mass co-operation in his 
delinquency prevention work may 
not be attributable to any of these 
elements. But his manner of ex- 
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pression suggests the contrary. While 
he evinces a willingness to accept 
the aid of church groups, and con- 
fesses there is much they can do, he 
misses the opportunity to win whole- 
hearted support through a clear state- 
ment of personal esteem for what 
the masses know as religion. The 
following citations are a fair sample 
of his manner: 


There is no chance to use the scien- 
tific technology, even when a problem 
situation is recognized, so long as the 
life philosophies, religions, or what- 
have-you of those affected lead them to 
feel that the solution must be left to 
chance, to “pre-established harmony,” 
or to God.* 

The bald fact is that for the solution 
of most social problems we have not yet 
willed to use the tools that we have. 
The reasons range all the way from 
supernaturalism to economic determin- 
ism, all the way from preconceptions 
about “God’s will” to lack of confidence 
in the administration at Washington.* 

. solving more and more of his 
practical problems by scientific, cause- 
and-effect methods, the average man can 
retain a living interest in supernatural- 
ism only by making a definite cleavage 
between knowledge and faith.® 

Carr’s treatment of the “will?” too, 
suggests determinism: 


Ever since the coming of the machine 


3 Ibid., p. 31. 
4 Ibid., p. 32. 


p. 
Lippincott Company, 1947. p. 193 f. 
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more and more men more and more of 
the time have had to acquire causal 
clarity in their dealings with material 
things. Not only have they had to give 
up thinking in terms of “spirits” and 
“will” in their dealings with binders 
and punch presses and railroad engines 
and motor cars and radio sets, but they 
have had to learn to seek actual specific 
causes for actual specific events.® 

Whatever Dr. Carr’s personal es- 
timate of the objective truth of 
religion is, very many of the “ex- 
perts,” about whom he complains 
that the masses fail to rally, are clear- 
ly hostile. This, of course, is their 
personal privilege, but let them not 
wonder if they lack mass appeal. 

Ruth Shonle Cavan in her text 
of 678 pages polishes off religion in 
two pages. On the whole she pictures 
it as of decreasing importance in 
prison work: 

Early chaplains . . . played an im- 
portant part in prisons. . . . With the 
passage of time, the concept of the basis 
of conduct changed. Conduct is now 
considered the result of the component 
forces of innate drives and social pres- 
sures. Other specialists have come to 
the fore as the chief technicians of 
good conduct.’ 

The late Edwin H. Sutherland 
gives less than one of the 600 pages 


of his Principles of Criminology*® to 


5 Ibid., p. 505. 
6 [bid., p. 11. 


a Shonle Cavan, Criminology. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1950. 
® Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (rev. ed.). Philadelphia: J. B. 
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the relation of religion to the crime 
problem. In that scant space, how- 
ever, he finds room to remark that 
“There is no specific evidence of 
the effect of religion as such on 
crime.” Human motivation being so 
complex, what “specific evidence” is 
possible to show the influence of any- 
thing on crime? 

Dr. Sutherland goes on to say that 
“Compulsory church attendance. . . 
has produced negativistic reactions 
as a rule, so that it is presumably 
not the church attendance as such 

. which is influential . . .” Why 
should it be thought necessary to re- 
mark that a lock-step, Oregon-boot 
religion under the scrutiny of ever 
suspicious guards “has produced ne- 
gativistic reactions”? And who has 
ever supposed that “church attend- 
ance as such” is reformative? Who 
contends that church attendance is 
some sort of magic that revolutionizes 
in spite of inner opposition? 

Harry Elmer Barnes, in his much 
publicized New Horizons in Crimi- 
nology, expresses his habitual hos- 
tility to religion. The following is 
an example: “. . . it is obvious that 
a majority of our criminals—cer- 
tainly our convicts—are brought up 
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in orthodox religious surroundings.”* 
Just what is the meaning of that ex- 
pression? Is it obvious that the mass 
of convicts have been brought up 
in surroundings where orthodox re- 
ligion had a fair chance to prove its 
powers? 


PRISON SURVEY 

A survey of the largest American 
prison, that of Southern Michigan, 
reveals that its average prisoner has 
had “no connection with the Church 
for the past 20 years. He seldom 
knows the name of a clergyman, and 
church members in good standing at 
time of admission are as scarce as 
proverbial hen’s teeth.” *° Every- 


where through the country we hear: 


the same story. The Catholic chap- 
lains of the prison of Northern Illi- 
nois report as their experience of 
many years that “Less than 4 per- 
cent of the Catholic registrants had 
come up to the average Catholic prac- 
tice of receiving the sacraments sev- 
eral times a year.”"' Of the 1,160 
so-called Catholic inmates of the 
Clinton State Prison at the end of 
the 1944 fiscal year, “only 59 had 
ever attended parochial schools.” 


The Crime Problem by Walter C. 


® Barnes and Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1943. 


p. 223. 


p. 52 


10 Treatment of the Criminal. Lansing: Michigan State Department of Corrections. 


11 Leo Kalmer, Crime and Religion. Franciscan Herald Press, 1936. p. 60. 


12 America, December 23, 1944. p. 239. 
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Reckless?* treats religion as too un- 
important even to be indexed; the 
only religious references that come 
to mind after a careful reading are 
items in his case histories. 


UNFRIENDLY TO RELIGION 


Donald Taft!* gives considerable 
attention to religion—on the whole 
unfriendly. Of the more recent texts 
his revision, with respect to its treat- 
ment of religion, is the most note- 
worthy and hence deserves more de- 
tailed treatment here. Dr. Taft would 
give the impression of fairness to re- 
ligion by his balancing treatment: 
first, there are two rather distinct 
types of religion. The first type is 
that of the fundamentalist whose con- 
cept of God is manlike, with a long 
beard. The opposite type of religion 
is that which consists of a vague 
sense of awe at the unknown. Treat- 
ing of these two types, Dr. Taft 
disposes of religion. Is that a fair 
simplification of what religion means 
to mass America? Is either of 
those two types of belief notably 
representative of the faith of our 
churches? Is not the “bearded old 
Hebrew gentleman” concept of God 
too largely confined to “Green Pas- 
tures” to be fairly named as one of 
the two representative religious 
types? And of the second type—that 
equating religion with “a vague 
sense of awe and wonder” at the 
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vast unknown—how large a part of 
religious America would consider 
that “vague sense” religion at all? 
Religious America has always looked 
upon itself as a body of worshippers 
of a Supernatural Being; religion 
has not been—and is not—‘“a visceral 
reaction.” 

Dr. Taft’s practice of emphasizing 
extremes, using them as typical and 
canceling out by balancing opinions, 
could be used with any of our social 
institutions, and with religion as 
well. Marriage, for example, can do 
much for the individual and society; 
but see how many lives it has mar- 
red. Courts of justice are an integral 
part of organized society; but how 
much harm has come from corrupt 
and arbitrary judges. A free press 
is an essential of liberty, but who 
can estimate the evils a “kept” press 
has caused? Or, as the fellow- 
travelers’ have it, Russian Com- 
munism has its faults, but what about 
American racial wrongs? Surely such 
a juxtaposing of demerits without 
regard to their relative gravity, in 
the matter of religion or any other 
institution, leaves something to be 
desired. 

It is true that no precise measure- 
ment can be made of the influence of 
religion on conduct, but as much can 
be said, for example, of mother love. 
Scientific judgments can be made 
only of things that can be approxi- 


“18 New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
14 Donald Taft, Criminology (rev. ed.). New York: Macmillan Company, 1950. 
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mately weighed and measured. Most 
of the things most cherished in Amer- 
ican life, such as freedom, justice 
and honor, cannot be so measured. 
Even the proverb “Honesty is the 
best policy” is, so far as science is 
concerned, only an opinion; many 
can say much on the other side, as 
Dr. Taft does of religion. 

Dr. Taft thinks it well to limit 
the credit due religion for much of 
church-taught morality. What exam- 
ple have we of the morality of a com- 
pletely secularized society? What 
remained of the traditional code in 
Nazi-dominated Germany or in the 
Russian life arising out of Com- 
munism? The moral principles of the 
then fellow-traveler Eugene Lyons 
show the truly Russian product: “I 
was ready to liquidate classes, purge 
millions, sacrifice freedoms and ele- 
mentary decencies, arm self-appoint- 
ed dictators with a flaming sword— 
all for the cause.”!* Such is your 
secularized product. On the other 
hand, what part of our American 
code can be shown to have arisen 
with no dependence upon religion? 
How wrong was Walter Lippmann 
when he reminded us that 

The liberties we talk about defend- 
ing today were established by men who 
took their conception of man from the 


great central religious tradition of West- 
ern civilization, and the liberties we in- 
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herit can almost certainly not survive 
the abandonment of that tradition.1¢ 


What right have we to expect any 
considerable part of our code to 
long remain after we have allowed 
minimizers and patronizers to cut 
its religious root? Is it not much 
more than poetry to contend that 
“The morality code that remains after 
the religion that produced it is re- 
jected is like the perfume that lingers 
in an empty bottle”? 


Are ALL Morats RELATIVE? 


Dr. Taft gives us already some 
dim preview of what American sex 
morality would be in an age of com- 
plete secularism. He is not positively 


recommending a code so reminiscent - 


of the “whirlwind of the unchained 
libido that roared through the an- 
cient Rome of the Caesars,” but he 
suggests the following as current col- 
legiate good form: 

1. Though “necking” is permissible 
and even advocated, it should stop short 
of actual intercourse. 

2. “Heavy necking” should be con- 
fined to a couple who are “going 
steady.” Though generally excluding 
intercourse this implies: 

3. A sort of temporary monogamy. 

4. Married couples should ideally be 
true to each other.!7 

An American that expected no 
more of its young than what is set 
down in this code would deserve the 


15 ee aoe, An Assignment in Utopia. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 


1937. 


16 aa Teck Herald Tribune, December 17, 1938, quoted in Thought, 1939, p. 11 ff. 


17 Op. cit., p. 280. 
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contempt that he would most promptly 
receive from any people that envi- 
saged its womankind as something 
more than amateur streetwalkers. 

Dr. Taft’s treatment of the Kinsey 
Report** gives aid and comfort to 
the quite unproved conclusion that 
all our morals are custom-made, and 
that nothing is morally right or 
wrong in itself. Of course such a dic- 
tum is not even good Americanism. 
If, as the Founding Fathers pro- 
claimed, all men are “endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights,” then the violation of those 
rights is always and everywhere a 
moral wrong. Of course there has 
been an abundant contention in 
learned circles that what the Found- 
ing Fathers declared “self-evident” 
was “maize, finely ground.” Thus 
such sociologists as George Lund- 
berg can say that “The only rights 
we know about are those which a 
community from time to time chooses 
to grant and respect.” ?° But the heart- 
land of mass America takes its stand 
with the Founding Fathers, and the 
would-be leader for delinquency pre- 
vention who scoffs at natural law 
morality can indeed “walk alone in- 
to the night.” 

The mass of America will hold 
with such singed secularists as Freda 





18 Tbid., p. 279. 

19 American Sociological Review, February 1944. 

20 Freda Utley, The Dream We Lost. New York: Toba Day Company, 1940. p. 88. 

21 Op. cit., p. 224. 

22 FEDERAL ProsaTion, December 1943, pp. 12-15; December 1944, pp. 40-41; also see 
Probation, XXIII, pp. 22 ff. 
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Utley, after her tragic stay in Russia: 
“Life in the USSR also made one 
realize that some absolute standards 
of behavior are essential to man- 
kind if we are not to return to the 
life of the brute.”?° The concept of 
relative morality, whether of the 
mores kind or of the Communist, is 
for the American masses an obvious 
corruption. Both relativist systems 
suppose that the power of the human 
mind to attain to suprasensible truth 
is an illusion. This is not the place 
to argue with that assumption; the 
plain fact is that the solid heart of 
America will have none of it. 


FREE WILL VERSUS DETERMINISM 


Dr. Taft has much else that tends 
to alienate religious America from 
his appeal for a scientific attitude 
toward our crime problem. To cite 
only one: the contention that in 
some “important and basic way” the 
religious stand for free will and hu- 
man responsibility makes the church 
a factor in the causation of crime.” 
We pass over the point lightly here, 
having treated it at length several 
times before.?* Suffice it to say that 
determinism is pure materialistic 
dogmatism, with no scientific proof 
even attempted. As Dr. Macintosh of 
Yale has said: 
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Complete predetermination cannot be 
demonstrated inductively, nor can it be 
proved deductively. The attempt to de- 
duce it involves either a begging of the 
question in the beginning or a non 
sequitur in the end. Psychologically 
considered, it is a rationalization of 
jealousy for the scientific method.?* 


Free will is brushed aside too com- 
monly as if it were a primitive de- 
lusion, despite the fact that it is a 
universal conviction of direct con- 
sciousness, held even by determinists 
in the instance of action. As the 
psychologist Max Wertheimer con- 
fesses: “Fortunately men believe in 
their will, and even if they are phi- 
losophically convinced of determin- 
ism, they will not make use of it in 
actual situations.”** Dr. Taft is puz- 
zled that J. Edgar Hoover, despite 
his eminence as a_ criminologist, 
should hold to free will and empha- 
size the importance of the church 
teaching of personal responsibility.”° 
Hoover, of course, is a part of the 
solid heart of America and speaks 
its language, shares its convictions, 
quite unmoved by the secularist, 
deterministic notions of the academi- 
cian. 


Wuat Has Psycuiatry To OFFER? 


A further cause of alienation of 
mass sympathy from the experts in 


23 Journal of Philosophy, January 18, 1940. 
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crime and delinquency control is sus- 
picion of the leadership of too many 
psychiatrists, whom Dr. Carr puts at 
the head of his “40,000 experts.” The 
typical American attitude toward the 
philosophic presuppositions of the 
average psychiatrist is likely to be 
one of suspicion or worse. Perhaps 
this suspicion is notably unfounded, 
but unless and. until it is removed 
little popular support will be given 
a delinquency prevention program 
featuring psychiatric leadership. I 
cite just one phase of what is dis- 
trusted in psychiatry. Lillian Blum- 
berg, in her well-documented and 
moderate examination of the present 
state of psycho-analysis, indicates that 


There was nothing upon which they 


agreed, not in the type of case best 
suited for analysis, nor the method of 
termination, nor results, nor how many 
patients were helped through analysis 
to avoid serious mental illness. This 

. added to the already great confu- 
sion concerning technique and type of 
case to which psychoanalysis should be 
applied.*° 


As to the matter of possible cure 
through psycho-analysis, she tells us 
the term is not used by analysts 
among themselves. At most only an 
improvement is hoped for, and 


Some analysts may consider that they 
have achieved clinical success if a 


p. 50. 


24“A Story of Three Days,” Freedom Its Menhiy, edited by Ruth Anshen. p. 562. 


25 Op. cit., p. 365. 


26 “The Study of Man—Does Psychoanalysis Cure?” Commentary, November 1950. 


p. 487. 
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homosexual patient becomes adjusted 
to the fact of his homosexuality and ac- 
cepts it, while other analysts may be- 
lieve that cure is not achieved until 
homosexual patients become heterosex- 
ual (unfortunately this is rarely ac- 
complished ) .*7 

The common attitude of psychia- 
trists that traditional moral ideas are 
little better than moronic leaves 
mass America indifferent to the ap- 
peal for cooperation of psychiatrist- 
led “correctional science.” The psy- 
chiatrist may think himself quite 
emancipated when, to cite a recent in- 
stance, he has advised a youth found 
guilty of window-peeping to “go get 
yourself a prostitute”; but average 
Americans smell something rotten 
and spurn such leadership. Such ad- 
vocates of a morals “shock treatment” 
can “walk alone into the night.” 


Can WE TeacH Morats WITHOUT 
RELIGION? 

The gulf between the masses and 
the most intensely trained leadership 
in delinquency prevention is espe- 
cially lamentable because so unneces- 
sary. If the specialists confined them- 
selves in their leadership to methods, 
the field of their specialty, and left 
ends to democratic majority determ- 
ination, the problem of divided coun- 
sel would be well on its way to a cure. 
Specialist knowledge in the field of 


27 [bid., p. 488. 
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social science is so notoriously 
limited that a modicum of profes- 
sional humility should come unasked. 
As Read Bain has said: 

Over twenty years ago, (Albion) 
Small tried to state the agreements then 
existing among sociologists. There was 
considerable disagreement at the time. 
Today I should not agree with more 
than four or five of his twenty points. 
I have little faith that even a majority 
of sociologists will agree with my 
propositions. The amount of agreement 
with them in twenty years may well be 


less than my present agreement with 
Sma. ...* 


How fairly then does Dr. Carr de- 
mand of massed America, as in- 
terested as he is in delinquency pre- 
vention: “Have you followed the ex- 
perts’ advice whether you liked it or 
not ...? If you haven’t what right 
have you to any opinion anyway?”° 
It is imperative that those interested 
in a law-abiding America remember 
those often heard but too seldom 
heeded words of George Washington 
in his Farewell Address: “. . . reason 
and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciples.” How then can we teach de- 
linquency prevention unless we teach 
morals? And how can we teach 
morals without religion? As Ross L. 
Finney of the University of Minne- 
sota asks: 


28 George Lundberg (editor), Trends in American Sociology. New York: John Day 


and Company, 1940. p. 88. 
29 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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How can we teach morals to our 
young people when the community is 
full of persons, in apparently good so- 
cial acceptance, who are ready to tell 
them, by innuendo and example, that 
our instructions are the mere fulmina- 
tions of blind conservatives?®° 


Dr. Carr pleads again and again 
with non-cooperating “myth-minded 
millions,” in a Cromwellian phrase: 
“By the bowels of Christ, gentlemen, 
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Is it beyond the bounds of prob. 
ability that the massed millions, 
lovers of religion and the traditional 
morality, convinced believers in free 
will and human responsibility, may 
have something after all? May the 
experts in the field of a social science 
be themselves quite myth-minded in 
the field of morals and religion? “By 
the bowels of Christ, gentlemen, be- 


bethink ye that ye may be wrong.” think ye that ye may be wrong.” 





30 Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929. p. 296. 


Cheap Literature 


We read the other day an article in which was described the tremendous 


growth in recent years of those publishing houses engaged in issuing for mass 
consumption “pocketbook” reprints of books previously issued in more expensive 
bindings. It was heartening to read that the works of Shakespeare and other 
classics had been brought out in 25 and 50 cent editions and had sold by the 
‘thousands. But it was rather disquieting to learn that even larger sales were 
recorded for that type of salacious literature that we have come to expect in best- 
seller novels. Not too many people, relatively, were exposed to such filth when 
the books cost three and four dollars. But now, since such works have been made 
available so cheaply, even the youngsters have the opportunity of befouling their 
minds.—West Vircinia RecisterR, Wheeling, May 6, 1952. 


Charity 


Charity is a firm will to share our good with others; it is no mere passing 
sentiment of tenderness or pity, though in practice it will show all the tenderness 
and pity that the human heart can desire. Nor is charity to be confused with a 
natural love of one’s fellowmen, based on the common humanity which we share 
with them. Charity is based on our oneness in Christ—our union in fact in the 
body and blood of Christ, given to us in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. Only 
in the light of such a belief and only with the aid of such a force is true charity 
possible——Ralph Velarde in Lire oF THE Spirit, May, 1952. 
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Leaders from the South 
VINCENT J. O’NeEmLL, S.M. 


Reprinted from 


5 eae Jimmie McCarthy. He lives 
in Boston or New York or Chi- 
cago, or maybe in Gary, Indiana, or 
Trenton, New Jersey. His father works 
in a factory or in an office down- 
town. His mother goes to the super- 
market almost every day to buy the 
family groceries; sometimes she gets 
a pie from the fast freezer there. 

Jimmie is really James Michael 
Thomas McCarthy. He was named 
after three of his uncles; but he has 
six of them—three on each side; and 
he has even more aunts than that. 
But he doesn’t have as many cousins 
as he has aunts and uncles. The most 
cousins he has in one family are 
Aunt Lizzie’s three kids. The other 
aunts and uncles have one kid—or 
maybe two. Or none. 

Jimmie has one sister, Mary. She’s 
eight and an awful pest. When Jimmie 
goes over to the glove factory to play, 
she always wants to go along. 

Now take Wesley Johnstone and 
his family. To do this, you have to 
drop south a few States. Wesley lives 
in Gainesville, Georgia, or Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina. His mother 
was a Barrett—the Barretts are one 
of the oldest families in town. He has 


*Shattuc Ave., 
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six brothers and sisters. His big 
sister goes to State College, and his 
big brother goes to a Yankee uni- 
versity in Chicago. Then he has two 
more older brothers still at home— 
and a baby brother; he has only one 
other sister, though, and she’s a pest. 
When he’s working in his garden, she 
always wants him to help her with 
her garden, too. Wesley has the same 
number of aunts and uncles that Jim- 
mie has, but he has more cousins 
than he knows how to count. He 
would have even more except that 
poor Aunt Mil had only three girls 
before she got sickly. 

Wesley’s father is switching to 
dairy cows; and every Sunday, after 
worship and Sunday school, the yard 
is full of cars as the kinfolk come 
from far and near to see the new 
herd and talk about the new ideas in 
farming. 

If you look closely at the two pic- 
tures—Jimmie, the city boy of the 
North, listening to talk about fore- 
men and autos and movies; and Wes- 
ley, the farm boy of the South, with 
his ears filled with crops and politics 
and hunting—you will see an astound- 
ing thing. If you look closely enough 
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you will see this fact: the South- 
eastern region of the United States 
is the most important region in the 
world today. 

That takes your breath away, 
doesn’t it?—even if you live in the 
South. So let’s say it again: 

The region south of the Ohio, east 
of the Mississippi, and bordering it 
on the west, is the most important 
region on earth; the ideas and desires 
and ambitions that are growing in 
the people of that region will dictate 
the ideas and standards that will move 
the world tomorrow. In other words, 
the thoughts that little Wesley John- 
stone is thinking today will be the 
thoughts that will pervade all the 
world in the years ahead. 

This is why: 

First, we all know that tomorrow’s 
ideas and philosophies and “religion” 
will come principally either from 
Soviet Russia or from the United 
States of America. We know that the 
Communist worship of evil carries 
within itself the very seeds of defeat 
and death. How about the philos- 
ophies and morals of our own coun- 
try—what are they going to be in the 
coming generations? 


Future U. S. PopuLation 


Take a look at Jimmie’s cousins 
and at Wesley’s cousins and you'll 
see that the majority of future gen- 
erations of Americans are going to 
come from the rural and Protestant 
Southeastern States. 
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The industrial cities of the North 
and Northeast are not reproducing 
their own populations and have not 
been doing so for some years. In the 
North, even the farm folk get their 
ideas from the cities, and they are 





not having the big families that their 
parents had. 

But on the farms and plantations 
of the South, the family that has a 
yard full of children is envied. Even 
the factory and office workers in 
Southern cities still have the habit of 
considering a big family a blessing, 

The eleven Southeastern States 
contain only 21.5 per cent of the 
nation’s people, but in 1930 to 40 
they accounted for more than 30 per 


cent of the nation’s increase. So you” 


can see that the future population of 
the United States will have an ever- 
increasing ratio of Southerners. And 
you must consider this: the South 
lacks opportunities for its brilliant 
young people, many of whom are 
educated in Northern and North- 
eastern universities. Those youngsters 
are settling in other regions, and 
thus as time goes, they will have a 
greater and greater influence on the 
thoughts and ideals of all America. 

Let’s take a look at the degree of 
that influence; let’s look at Jimmie 
McCarthy and Wesley Johnstone 
again. Jimmie carries a yoyo in his 
pocket; Wesley carries a_ knife. 
When Jimmie wants a toy, he 





wheedles a quarter out of Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy and buys it at the dime store. 
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When Wesley wants a new plaything, 
he has to make it himself out of a 
piece of wood from the scrap pile. 
During their growing years, Jimmie 
js getting used to drifting along with 
the others, while Wesley is learning 
responsibility and planning and lead- 
ership. It is merely one of the dif- 
ferences between city living and coun- 
try living. 

Then what happens when Wesley 
and his cousins grow up and come 
North to get good jobs? They have 
the habit of leadership; their in- 
fluence is increased not only by their 
numbers but by their qualifications 
for leading other men. If you want to 
get a surprise, check how many of 
the people in Who’s Who in America 
were born in the South. 

Put all these things together and 
you can see how very important for 
the world are the ideas and opinions, 
the ambitions and moral standards, 
of the South today. It is time to ex- 
amine those ideas and philosophies. 


THE PROTESTANT SOUTH 


You know that the South is almost 
solidly Protestant. (We can look at 
that word Protestant later and see 
more clearly what it means in the 
South today.) True, Louisiana is 
largely Catholic—except in the north- 
ern part; and there is a concentra- 
tion of Catholics centered around 
Louisville, Kentucky; and St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, is a center of Catholic 
life. But in the rest of the Southeast, 
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Catholics are rare and Catholic fam- 
ilies are isolated. Catholic parishes 
are islands in a sea of Protestantism. 
There are thousands of persons in the 
South who are quite sure they have 
never seen a Catholic priest, and who 
never expect to see one. And there 
are many others who have driven 
miles to see what a priest looks like, 
when they have heard that a Catholic 
missioner with a trailer chapel was 
in town. 

Consider as an example the Dio- 
cese of Raleigh in North Carolina. It 
has only 22,067 Catholic parishioners 
in a total population of 5,051,740. In 
Mississippi, 53 counties out of 82 
have no resident priest. Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, has about the same popu- 
lation as Springfield, Massachusetts. 
In Springfield there are 14 Catholic 
churches; in Chattanooga there are 
three. 

It is this Protestant South that is 
to provide a lot of the thinking and 
the leadership for world affairs. It 
is Wesley Johnstone and Calvin Bu- 
chanan who will grow up and tinge 
the kaleidoscope of history with the 
color of Southern thought. 

Does this mean that we will have 
a world devoted to baptism by total 
immersion? Or that novel-reading 
will be considered a crime against the 
state? Not at all—because the Prot- 
estantism of the South is being af- 
fected by the coming of a New South. 

Yes, a New South is being born. 
An industrial South is coming into 
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being. During the 19th century, the 
industrial North grew up under the 
cloud of Calvinistic belief that pos- 
session of wealth was a sign of virtue; 
it completely forgot the social func- 
tion and social responsibility of pri- 
vate property. The South hoed its 
cotton and watched. But now that this 
region is slowly industrializing, the 
leaders of the New South are able to 
see the economic mistakes made in 
New England and Pennsylvania; they 
are resolved to keep their region from 
making those same mistakes. 

The New South knows that its cot- 
ton mills and turpentine plants, its 
paper mills and furniture factories, 
are private property — but private 
property with a social purpose. The 
New South knows that business for 
profit is not enough; it knows that 
human rights must be a factor in 
every social and economic plan. This 
does not mean that every cotton mill 
manager (often an employe of a 
Northern mill owner) is welcoming 
union organizers, nor that Southern 
bankers and businessmen are anxious 
for an end to “private enterprise.” 
Quite the contrary is true. Nor does 
it mean that the unshaven man in the 
ragged overalls, sitting in front of 
the country store with a Mason jar 
of white “likker” beside him, is pro- 
nouncing words of wisdom concern- 
ing the inherent rights of Negroes. 
Again, quite the contrary is more 
likely to be true. 

But there is a liberal New South 
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which is truly seeking to avoid the 
social pitfalls that have done so much 
damage to human rights in other re. 
gions. That New South resides in the 
true leaders of the South: newspaper 
editors under forty years of age, 
young college professors, writers, 
preachers, thousands of students. They 
are the ones who are really forming 
public opinion. In them is the New 
South being born. 

That New South can see the or 
ganization of labor into unions for 
collective bargaining as a natural 
thing; it can see that there is no in- 
herent difference between races on 
which to base a theory of white su- 
premacy. It has shed its former iso- 


lationism; it sees that the South is - 


part of the United States and of the 
world. 

How about the Protestantism—the 
religious ideas—of this New South? 
The most conspicuous characteristic 
is the discarding of the old Protestant 
moral code. To the New South, Chris- 
tian morality no longer consists of a 
hard shell of taboos against card 
playing, dancing, tobacco smoking 
and drinking. Nor does its religion 
consist of mere emotional release 
through hymn singing and shouting. 

Does that mean that Southern youth 
has become less religious? Not at all. 
Southern youth, in making the New 
South, is seeking a Christianity that 
has a forceful and effective social 
message, an integrated Christianity, a 
Christianity in the market place. It 
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is seeking true Christianity. Com- 
pletely unaware of its actual goal, it is 
seeking the Catholic Church. 


Wuo Witt Point THE Way? 


But someone is needed to point out 
the way. Who is to do it? Who will 
draw the road map? 

It will be Catholics, of course. For 
the most part, it will be Southern 
Catholics, because most outside people 
find a psychological barrier in the 
way. Will these Southern Catholics 
be Southern priests? In the main, no. 
There are entirely too few of them to 
do the job; and furthermore, the 
priest is still suspect. No, it will be 
Southern lay apostles who will point 
the way and let the New South know 
that the Church is the dynamic force 
they are seeking. It will be members 
of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, members of Newman Clubs, 
Catholic students in public high 
schools and State universities, young 
Catholics who know that they have 
a vocation to the lay apostolate and 
that they must answer it. 

Whoever they are, these young 
lay apostles to the New South, they 
must remember that the other youths 
of the region are not complacent 
secularists, that they are seeking to 
integrate religion with the realities of 
everyday living. Therefore, these lay 
apostles must become informed as to 
the Church’s social teaching before 
they can hope to reach the leaders 
of the New South. 
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They must be able to answer “yes” 
to questions like these: 

Do I know the program of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence? Do I understand the principles 
set down in that program? 

Do I know the name of the Cath- 
olic Rural Life director of my dio- 
cese? 

Do I know whether there are any 
farmer cooperatives in my neighbor- 
hood? Do I understand how they 
work? 

Do I belong to a credit union? If 
not, could I organize one? 

Do I know the wages paid to field 
hands in my area? Do I know their 
working conditions? Do I know if any 
attempts have been made to organize 
them into unions? 

Do I know the wages, hours and 
working conditions in any factories 
and other industries in my town? 
Do I know whether the industrial 
workers are organized into unions? If 
not, can I find out what has prevented 
organization? If there are unions, do 
I know whether any of the union or- 
ganizers or officers are Catholic? 

Do I know what Pope Leo XIII 
wrote in 1891 about the rights of la- 
bor? Do I understand the principles 
set down in 1931 by Pope Pius XI 
on economic rights and duties? Do I 
know what an “industry council” is? 

Do I understand what human rights 
are? Do I know where they come 
from? Do I understand the Catholic 
teaching on racial relations? Do I 
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know what stand was taken on racial forming the ideas of the region—ideas 
segregation by the Bishops of the that, tomorrow, will move the world. 
Catholic Committee of the South? These lay apostles, knowing the 

Young lay apostles from the South teachings of their Popes and their 
who live integrated Catholic lives, and bishops on today’s social problems, 
know the answers to questions like will be able to reach the leaders of 
those just proposed, will be able to the New South in their own language 
reach directly to the leaders of the and say: here is the Way—and the 
New South, men who, today, are Truth and the Life. 


No Community 


It is a bitter ironical fact that our modern collectives are composed of masses 
of people sharing the same prejudices and untested opinions through the influence 
of the same radio programs, the same newspapers and the same publicity appeals. 
Yet the individual members, so unlike the vital cells of healthy societies, are as 


so many lifeless atoms, ceaselessly agitated by the neurotic tempo of modern. 


urban life. There is little or no sense of community life among the denizens of 
our modern flats and offices. The loneliness of our modern crowds has become 
proverbial. The French philosopher, Gustave le Bon, foretold that our century 
would be known as the Century of Crowds. What he did not prophesy was the 
lack of fellowship in these crowds, in which the individual members are com- 
pelled to hold the whole mechanical structure together by a vague recognition of 
the force of the general will integrating the whole—Liam Brophy in THe Cana- 
DIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED Heart, June, 1952. 


Philosophy and Poetry 


The perennial philosophy may open the way to a theory of poetic knowledge 
which will enable us to see an ontological and noetic value in the poetic experience 
without denying that value to other kinds of experience. In any case, it offers a 
criteriological atmosphere free from the dichotomy of thought and feeling, and 
ready to view the human mind as capable of an experience of truth different from 
the mathematician’s. It begins not with the thinking mind but with being outside 
the mind, insisting that the mind’s first act is an apprehension of extramental being 
as extramental. The mind is conscious of itself only secondarily through an aware- 
ness of itself precisely as brought into act by being other than itself. Mind, then, 





is not the measure of being. Being is the measure of mind.—Charles Donahue in 
TuHovucnt, Winter, 1951-52. 
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Soviet Peace Drive 
STEVEN MULLER 


A letter to the Editor of the New YorKx TIMES 
Reprinted from the NEw York TIMEs* 


ie IS distressing to think that there may be people who will be misled 
by some current moves of Soviet Russian policy. False optimism and 
vain hopes may likely be aroused by the apparent open-mindedness and 
amicability to which Russian leaders are at present lending themselves. 
The motives behind these postures seem to be quite clear, and should be 
understood by anyone seriously tempted to believe that there has been a 
genuine change of heart in the Kremlin. 

Several of your own excellent correspondents recently have pointed 
out with great care that Premier Stalin today conceives of Germany as his 
greatest problem. It is not only that the U.S.S.R. faces with fear the pros- 
pect of Western Germany arrayed irrevocably against her within the ranks 
of the Atlantic community; Russia may gain the disintegration of that 
whole community itself if she can keep Western Germany and her mani- 
fold resources out of it. 

In a recent note the Soviet Russian Government has made a strong 
bid for Western Germany. The German people have been offered unity, 
an independent army, and trade with the U.S.S.R. and her satellites—if 
Western Germany will loosen the ties which bind her to the NATO 
alliance. All indications are that the Germans.are seriously tempted by 
this offer. Now Premier Stalin complements it with new persuasions: a 
lessening of international tensions which makes the burdens of the Atlantic 
pact seem almost unnecessary, which makes the role of the United States 
in Europe seem to be stubborn and aggressive. 

Offers of global meetings, of free trade, and other so-called “peace” 
moves from the Kremlin thus seem to have as their main goal the lulling 
of German suspicions and the hindering of NATO. 

Should this “peace offensive” succeed, Germany will have been seduced 
into a pathetically vulnerable neutrality and the peoples of the Atlantic 
community will not only have been bereft of Western Germany’s coopera- 
tion but will have come to doubt once again the real menace of Soviet 
Russian ambitions. A subsequent return on the part of Russia’s leaders 


*229 W. 43rd St., New York, N. ¥., April 14, 1952. 
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to a policy of icy hostility would find the West far more vulnerable than 
at present. 

The offer of a “Big Three” meeting which has been coming from 
Moscow appears particularly interesting if one speculates that Mr. Stalin 
may feel some gain would accrue to him from a meeting with Mr. Truman 
before the latter retires. 

It would be tragic indeed if the transparent calculations behind present 
Russian policy were to escape the peoples of the Atlantic community. The 
real test of that community is now. It lies in resistance to the honeyed 
temptations to abandon the laboriously created position of strength in 
Europe. To fail this test would be to give clear evidence of lack of moral 


fiber and of inability to learn from experience; to fail would be to abdi- 
cate the future. 


ea 
Pentecost 


The Ascension of Christ is linked essentially to another mystery of 
Christianity, the coming of the Holy Spirit. Ten days after the Ascension 
the Holy Spirit descended according to the promise of Jesus, “It is expedi- 
ent for you that I depart. For if I do not go, the Advocate will not come 
to you, but if I go I will send him to you.” Christ, the Head, sends His 
Spirit to the members of His Body, the Church. This is the fruit of the 
sacrifice of Christ. In Him our frail human nature sits at the right hand of 
God, and through His Spirit our frail human nature walks the earth “shar- 

’ ing in the Godhead” (Preface of Ascension). We are pilgrims walking in 
the Spirit to meet Christ where He has gone to prepare a place for us.— 
Tue Apvocate, Newark, N. J., May 17, 1952. 


Communism in Europe 


To save Europe, it is not enough to plan powerful armies and swift air forces. 
Communism is not merely an external enemy, sweeping in from the East. It is 
very much a problem at home. Millions like Gaston and Giuseppe are already 
Communists. If things go worse, there will be other millions to join them. And 
Fritz, Hans, Gustav, and others with similar names will also raise the clenched 
fist and greet the Picasso dove of a slave peace. 

We are so used to seeing Communism spread by force of arms or by subtle 
propaganda that we may overlook the classical recruiting agent: the empty 
stomach. There are hungry people in France, Italy and Germany. Even with a 
job, you may still be hungry. And in Italy and Germany millions do not work. 
If this problem is not solved, Europe may fall without a fight—John F. Cronin, 
S.S. in Tue Sien, January, 1952. 
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Social Destiny of the Jews 
Nicuo.ias H. Riemany, S.J. 


Reprinted from Socitat OrpDER* 


N ANY sizable American city, 

some segment of the population is 
Jewish. It is also safe to say that, in 
any such community, relations be- 
tween Jews and gentiles are not al- 
ways as cordial as relations between 
neighbors should be. The presence of 
such a problem, whatever its origin, 
justifies discussion of it in a periodi- 
cal devoted to social order. 


Two ANTI-SEMITISMS 


Anti-Semitism is a complex phen- 
omenon springing from manifold ori- 
gins and manifesting itself in varied 
ways. For our purposes, however, all 
manifestations of the evil can be di- 
vided into two simple categories, ac- 





cording to the object of implicit at- 
tack.! In this division, anti-Semitism 
is either theological or social. It is 
theological if the object attacked is 
Jewish belief in a personal God (and, 
implicitly, God Himself). It is social 
if the object attacked is the Jewish 
people itself, whatever be the inspira- 
tion of the attack.? 

Theological anti-Semitism has been 
most clearly manifested in recent 
times in the Nazi religious attack upon 
Israel, the wholesale murder of the 
Jews and the utterances of such Nazi 
leaders as Hitler, Rosenberg and Berg- 
mann. It is also to be found in those 
who attempt to extol an attenuated 
Christianity at the expense of Ju- 


1See Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., L’Eglise et le Monde Actuel, Paris, 1945, pp. 101-07; 





Henri de Lubac, S.J., etc. Israel et la Foi Chrétienne, Fribourg, 1942, pp. 9-39. The 
courage of these two books must be noted. The section on anti-Semitism in the first was 
delivered as a public lecture in France during the Occupation of World War II. The 
book was published posthumously by Pére de Montcheuil’s colleagues. He was shot by 
Occupation troops after his capture with underground fighters wounded in the battle 
of Vercours, August 10, 1943. 

The second work was published posthumously in Switzerland to escape the Occupa- 
tion censors, but it certainly came to their attention after its publication. 

The two-fold category for anti-Semitism which we use is acceptable because theo- 
logically there are only two categories (morally there would be several). Bernstein 
(Jew-Hate as a Sociological Problem, New York, 1951, p. 232) finds seven “forms in 
ae ee appears”; religious, economic, political, social, cultural, racial and 
“Jewish.” 

2 Some writers emphasize Catholic solidarity with Judaism only in the face of theo- 
logical anti-Semitism (de Montcheuil, op. cit., p. 102; de Lubac, op. cit., pp. 21-23). 
They could as well have indicated the solidarity of all men against social anti-Semitism. 


* 3655 West Pine Blvd., Saint Louis 8, Mo., November, 1951. 
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daism. Hegel’s early theological es- 
say, The Spirit of Christianity, Hous- 
ton Stuart Chamberlain’s The Foun- 
dation of the Nineteenth Century and 
the work of many Aryanizers would 
belong to this category. 


It is obvious that such an attack 
is implicitly directed against Chris- 
tianity, as well as against Judaism. 
For that reason it strengthens the 
solidarity that exists between the two 
peoples. 

In its essence, anti-Semitism, whether 
we know it or not, is more than anti- 
Semitism—and those who exploit it 
know that perfectly well. Anti-Semitism 
is anti-Christianity. How can you hate 
the promise without hating its fulfill- 
ment? How can you hate the Old Testa- 
ment without hating the New Testa- 
ment ?° 

For this reason Pére de Lubac 
spoke full into the face of Nazi anti- 
Semitism of a “new religious ‘front’,’””* 
a solidarity against the attacks upon 
God involved in the attacks on the 
Jews. 

But why bring theology into the 
discussion? Briefly, because social 
attitudes—the way men act toward 
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each other—are closely linked up to 
what men believe about God and 
each other. Whether I pay my em- 
ploye a just wage may depend largely 
on whether or not I believe he has 
the right to such a wage. So, what 
Christian theology teaches about the 
Jew will, for believers, affect and 
perhaps largely shape their actions 
toward the Jews. 

Moreover, the “Jewish problem” is 
uniquely a theological problem, a 
sacred problem. Insofar as the Jews 
truly form, in Maritain’s words, 
an historical community that is 
“nourished by a single spiritual and 
moral tradition and shares a single 
vocation, they are a people—and the 


people par excellence, the people of . 


God. They are a consecrated tribe; 
they are a house, the house of Israel. 
Race, People, Tribe if these terms 
are to be applied to them, their mean- 
ing must be ‘theologized’.” This 
people’s destiny is religious, and 
“Jewish thought itself realizes that 
Israel is, in its own way, @ corpus 
mysticum. . . . [The bond which 
unites Jews] is sacred and super- 


which is an attack upon the human person. This solidarity remains completely true, 
despite the fact of Jewish “otherness.” The paradox of equality and “otherness,” which 
makes special demands upon group relations, is well expressed in the context of Negro- 
white relations by O. Mannoni, “The Lament of the Negro,” Cross Currents, 1 (Summer, 
1951) pp. 1-11: “Certainly it is first necessary that he [the Negro] be recognized as a 
man, but it is also necessary, almost with the same urgency, that he be recognized as 
a different man, as a Negro. . . . Having received the right of being a man, he discovers 
that he still, unfortunately, has to fight for the right to be a Negro, and he cannot 
forget this demand.” (p. 3) 

3 Abbé Charles Journet, “Antisémitisme,” Nova et Vetera, July, 1941, p. 229; quoted 
in de Lubac, op. cit., p. 155, n. 3. This is the theme of Bloy’s Le Salut par les Juifs. 
+ Ibid., p. 9. 
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historical, one of promise, not of ful- 
fillment; one of nostalgia, not of holi- 
ness.””® 

This article aims to set forth briefly 
the principal teachings of Christianity 
relative to the Jews, to highlight the 
social overtones involved in those 
teachings and to suggest how they 
should bear on concrete social action 
regarding the “Jewish problem.” 


Jews ARE MEN 


The first Christian teaching about 
Jews is that Jews are men, that they 
must be treated as men and that 
therefore _ anti-Semitism is a sin. 
Christianity may have much more 
than this to say about the Jews, but 
it cannot have less. Jews are human 
beings and so have human rights. 
One of the rights of every man is 
that no false statements be made 
of him by others. Another of his 
rights is that if innocent he be not 
blamed for such of his race or sect 
or community as are guilty. To vio- 
late these human rights by calumny, 
false suspicion, rash judgment—this 
is to sin against him, perhaps grave- 
ly.© And since there is question of 
human rights, it is utterly irrelevant 
whether the falsehood uttered is, “All 
Negroes are dirty,” or “The Irish are 
all drunks and rotten politicians,” or 
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“The Jews are always out after 
money.” For it is a question of the 
rights of men, and all are equally men. 

This elementary Christian attitude 
of justice toward the Jews is lifted to 
the supernatural level by Christ’s pre- 
cept of love-of-our-neighbor and by 
our strange, wonderful, mystical 
union with Him. Christ quite clearly 
lets “neighbor” exclude no one and 
demands that to justice to our neigh- 
bor be added love. We must then love 
the Jews as ourselves. This obviously 
means to treat them as we treat our- 
selves, for love is in deeds. And be- 
cause we are one with Christ, the ob- 
ligation becomes far greater, for on 
the Last Day Christ will say: “When 
you said things about that Jew that 
weren’t true, you said them about 
Me. When you refused this Jew mem- 
bership in your club only because of 
his being a Jew, you refused Me.” The 
elementary Christian theology about 
Jews is then the same as about all 
other groups. Jews are men—and 
must be accorded the rights of men. 
They are our neighbors—and must 
be loved. If we sin against them, we 
sin against Christ. 

Christianity has more to say about 
the Jews: spiritually, every Christian 
is a Semite, a lineal descendant of 
Abraham, Moses and David. Long 


5 Jacques Maritain, “L’Impossible Antisémitisme,” in Paul Claudel, etc., Les Juifs, 


Paris, 1937, pp. 47-48. 


6 This is treated more fully in “Anti-Semitism,” an intellectual and moral critique 
of anti-Jewish prejudice, first published in sociAL orDER, 3 0.s. (September, 1950) pp. 
299.305, and reprinted in Catholic Mind, XLVIII (December, 1950) pp. 705-13. 
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ago St. Paul recounted the spiritual 
privileges of the chosen people, “who 
have the adoption as sons, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the 
legislation, and the worship, and the 
promises; who have the fathers, and 
from whom is the Christ according 
to the flesh.” We, living long after, 
can say even more. Every one of the 
prophets of the Old Testament was 
a Jew. All the twelve Apostles were 
Jews, including St. Peter, first head 
of the Church. Paul, great Apostle 
of the gentiles, was not a gentile but 
a Jew. The forerunner of Christ and 
the foster-father of Christ—these 
were Jews. The Mother of God is a 
Jew. In fact, we can and must say 
even more: Jesus Christ, our God, is 
a Jew. Every drop of blood in His 
veins is the blood of a Jew, and it 
did not come down from heaven, but 
came through His Mother from David 
and Jacob and Isaac. The Blood shed 
in the scourging was blood of a Jew. 
The Flesh and the Blood we Chris- 
tians receive in Holy Communion are 
a Jew’s flesh and blood. And the 
Judge Who will come in the clouds 
of heaven to judge all our deeds will 
be a Jew. 

All Holy Scripture except St. Luke’s 
writings (his Gospel and the Acts of 
the Apostles) is the work of Jews. 
The Mass, the Breviary, all Christian 
liturgy is saturated with prayers 


7 Romans, 9, 4-5. 
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written by Jews and with references 
reminiscent of Judaism. Abraham is 


“our father.” as we pray each day at 
Mass. 


Curist A REAL JEw 


And let us not delude ourselves that 
somehow Christ was a different kind 
of Jew. Christ was so thoroughly 
Jewish that when He first began to 
preach, His townsfolk were incredu- 
lous, for they said: “We know His 
family. We’ve seen Him grow up. 
He’s just like any other Jewish boy 
in town.” 

Long ago Christ told the Samaritan 
woman, “Salvation is from the Jews.’ 
That statement no theology of the 
Jews can ever omit. Salvation comes 
to us only through a Jewish Redeem- 
er, launched in a Jewish setting, 
spread first by Jewish Apostles. This 
is as pertinent today as two millen- 
iums ago, for there is a Jewish ele- 
ment in the Body we receive in Com- 
munion, in the Mediatrix through 
whom flow Christ’s graces, in the 
prayers of our liturgy, in the Judge 
Who will judge us. Spiritually we all 
belong to the Jewish people (not, ob- 
viously, to present-day Judaism). As 
Pius XI said in 1938, even while 
Hitler’s fury was raging in Germany, 
“Through Christ and in Christ we 
are of the spiritual lineage of Abra- 
ham. . . . Spiritually we are Semites.”® 


8 John, 4, 22. 
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What Pius courageously asserted 
at the height of Nazi persecution of 
the Jews remains part of the living 
earliest days of the Christian era. 
Irenaeus rejoiced that God “leads 
into the kingdom of heaven Abraham 
and his seed, which is the Church, 
through Christ Jesus; and to it [the 
Church] He gives the adoption and 
the heritage promised to Abraham.”*° 
So, too, Justin, the first apologist: 
“We,” the Christians tranquilly pro- 
claim, ‘are the true, spiritual race of 
Israel’.”** Later, Origen recognized 
the dual source of the Christian 
people: “For even though we are 
gentiles in the flesh; in the spirit we 
are Israel.”** More recently than 
Pius, Pére de Montcheuil stated: 

But this new and definitive alliance 
sealed in the blood of Jesus Christ will 
be concluded with the Church: the 
Church, then, is the new Israel which 
replaces and continues the ancient Is- 
rael. It is a spiritual Israel: the bless- 
ings it inherits are no longer a land 
flowing with milk and honey; they are 


divine blessings: eternal life, God Him- 
self.18 


To this must be added a third theo- 
logical fact. And if the truth that spir- 
itually we are Semites is often not 
well grasped by Christians, what will 
now be said is sometimes hardly even 
suspected. Briefly, omitting for the 
moment all the complicated nuances 
involved, the third truth is this: the 


10 Against Heresy, 4, 8, 1; P. G. 7, 993. 
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Jews are still a chosen people and have 
yet a great destiny. 


REJECTION BY JEWRY 


To clarify this truth, let us go back 
to the Crucifixion. The deepest truth 
about it is that we all are responsible 
for it by our sins—and this is a 
truth that every Christian repeats to 
himself a hundred, a thousand times. 
Considering, however, the immediate 
cause of Christ’s death, we can ask, 
“Who were responsible for this?” If 
we answer, as we might, “The Jews,” 
we should understand clearly, and 
make clear to others, exactly what 
we mean by this. 


It can mean neither all the Jews 
then living, nor even all those then 
in the Holy Land, nor even all in 
Jerusalem. The mob that shouted for 
Christ’s death could have been only 
a small fraction of the million and 
more Jews in the Holy City for the 
Passover. But the leaders of Jewry, 
the official body that represented the 
chosen people of God, the great bulk 
of these clearly were responsible, and 
they it was who stirred up the mob 
to demand His death and harass the 
Roman governor until he capitulated. 
The degree of personal guilt in all 
this for the Jewish leaders, the mob 
and Pilate must have varied for every 
individual, and we need not try to 


11 Dialogue with Trypho, 11, 5; P. G. 6, 499. 
12 Qn Exodus, homily 8, 2; P. G. 12, 352. 


18 Aspects de [’Eglise, Paris, 1949, p. 27. 
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judge it. What is certain is that by 
this act Jewry, through its legitimate 
leaders, rejected its Promised One. 
The outcome was the rejection of Ju- 
daism as a divine religion, or rather 
its replacement by post-Messias Ju- 
daism, which is Christianity. 
Obviously Christian belief in these 
truths cannot give the slightest war- 
rant to any kind of anti-Semitism. 
To hate or to despise any person or 
any people is an evil thing; to hate or 
to despise Israel, the people of God, 
is a uniquely evil thing, an anti-Chris- 
tian thing. Israel, as we shall see in 
a moment, is still God’s chosen 
people—for the present she is under 
His displeasure, has been exiled. His 
hand today weighs heavily upon His 
people. But it is His hand; it is not 
to be ours. Our responsibility is to 
respect, to reverence, to love. 
. Israel lives on in the world, a con- 
secrated being whom no one can dese- 
crate. How urgently this tragic, super- 
natural lot demands our respect and 
imposes that religious reverence owed 


to those who bow under the Hand of 
God.14 


It may be remarked parenthetically, 
although it is not directly involved in 
our present discussion, that the re- 
jection of Christ by Israel in the 
person of her spiritual leaders has 
nothing to do with the eternal sal- 
vation of individual Jews. Access to 
salvation remains open to every Jew. 
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On this point the faith of the Church 


is unequivocally clear. The principle, 
“Outside the Church there is no sal- 
vation,” refers only to those who 
knowingly refuse to approach God 
where they realize that He is uniquely 
to be found. Any Jew—or the mem- 
ber of any people—whose life is a 
service of God will never be lost. 

The religious establishment set up 
by Christ was the fulfillment of Ju- 
daism. It seems very likely that had 
Jewry’s leaders accepted the Messias, 
the Jewish people and Palestine would 
have held a much larger, even a 
central role, in the nascent Christian 
Church.**> But the action of their 
leaders in rejecting the Messias and 
the failure of most of the ordinary 
Jews to accept Christ even after 
evangelization by the Apostles ren- 
dered this impossible. 


PARTIAL AND TEMPORARY 


We might have thought that Israel’s 
rejection of the Messias ended the 
matter. But from St. Paul we know 
better. He makes it clear that God’s 
long-ago choice of the Jews as His own 
special people is a choice that He has 
never changed and never will. 

Even in her present misery, [Pére de 
Lubac says, |+® Israel remains the chosen 
people whose rejection is only provi- 
sional. Her return has been foretold, 


and “then it will be like a resurrection 
from the dead.” Solution to “the Jewish 


14 Joseph Bonsirven, S.J., “Le Mystére d’Israél,” in Israél et Foi Chrétienne p. 150. 
15 Gaston Fessard, Pax Nostra, Paris, 1936, p. 209. 


16 de Lubac, op. cit., pp. 151-52. 
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problem”? It consists in that and in 
nothing else. While she awaits that day 
Israel can neither die nor truly revive. 
But the vision unfolded to our hope by 
the Apostle not only imposes a duty 
upon us; it also establishes between 
Israel and us Christians a great bond 
of solidarity. 

They are blinded, St. Paul says, 
and do not know Christ, and so they 
are not grafted on that Tree which 
is Life, even though their own people 
are the root of that Tree. Yet, he con- 
tinues, this blindness is only partial 
and temporary. It is only partial, for 
in all ages there have been Jews—in 
early Christian times and now in our 
day a not insignificant minority— 
who have seen and acknowledged the 
Christ as the Fullness of all their 
hopes and dreams. So the blindness 
is partial, not total. All through Chris- 
tian times a remnant of the chosen 
people has kept faith with the cov- 
enants dating back to Abraham by 
accepting Christianity, which is Ju- 
daism-come-to-maturity. And if it has 
always been only a remnant, were 
the faithful portion of the chosen 
people much larger in Old Testa- 
ment times? 

Moreover, the blindness of the 
Jews is only temporary, not final, for 
one day the great bulk of the Jews 
will accept Christ and His Church and 
find in it all they once thought they 
might lose by shedding Judaism. And, 
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indicates Paul, that day will make 
a bright page in the Church’s history. 

This truth, again, has appeared 
constantly in the tradition of the 
Church. “Israel is now a captive,” 
Hilary of Poitiers asserted, “but when 
the fullness of the gentiles has come, 
He will continue the building of His 
mansion.”?* And Pére Daniélou, S.J., 

Therefore Saint Paul knew that the 
salvation of Israel, of his brothers whom 
he loved passionately, was linked to 
the conversion of the gentiles. . .. 
Here was a second reason why the con- 
version of the gentiles appeared to be 
so urgent in his eyes: he knew that the 
Jews would be saved only after the 
mass of the gentiles had been gathered 
in. This was one of the great mysteries 
of His Revelation that the Lord had 
made known to him.?§ 


St. Paul darkly outlines the mys- 
terious hand of Providence at work 
in all this, broadly hinting that God 
has used His rejection by the leaders 
of Judaism as a means of bringing 
into His Church “the fullness of the 
gentiles,” that this inpouring of the 
gentiles will eventually, by a kind of 
jealousy, bring back the Jews as a 
whole. For they will see that the 
riches of Christ are a gift that is 
theirs even before it belongs to the 
gentiles. 

One thing more must be said: the 
general conversion of the Jews will 
cause the Church to flourish in a 
most amazing degree. Says St. Paul, 


17 Hilary of Poitiers, On Psalm 126,8; P. L. 9, 696. 
18 Jean Daniélou, The Salvation of the Nations, London, 1949, pp. 82-83. 
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“If their [the Jews’] offense is the 
riches of the gentiles, how much more 
their full number.” And he sums it 
up in a trenchant phrase that leaves 
no doubt about how he regards the 
Jews as a people even after Christ, 
“The gifts and the call of God are 
without repentance.” Or, as the Con- 
fraternity New Testament says in a 
note on this passage, Romans, 11:29, 
“The Jews remain the people of God’s 
predilection and will eventually be 
converted and saved.”*® 

How this prophecy will be ful- 
filled has not been told us. When the 
fullness of the gentiles has come in, 
then the Jews as a whole will accept 
Christianity. That this will occur be- 
fore the end of the world seems rea- 
sonable. At least there is no certain 
basis for linking it with the end of 
the world, or with the Second Coming 
of Christ, or with the appearance of 
anti-Christ. The description is too 
vague to allow much certainty as to 
its precise meaning. It certainly im- 
plies that a great number of gen- 
tiles will enter the Church first, and 
probably also that the Gospel will be 
widely preached in the world before 
the great Jewish return. That it 
means any more than this cannot be 
proved. And, please note, both these 
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conditions may, for all we know, be 
already fulfilled. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ZIONISM 


Are Zionism and the birth of the 
Jewish state of Israel related to the 
fulfillment of Paul’s prophecy? In 
some way or other, it would seem so. 
Over this people that is still His, God’s 
providence is special, and an event 
of such moment in Jewish history 
surely must have its place in that 
providence. It is quite possible that 
political Zionism, in itself uninter- 
ested in the return to the Messias, 
may gradually open the hearts of 
Jews to the Messias Whose traces are 
there all about Israelis. The great 


demand among the immigrants to © 


the Holy Land for Hebrew New Tes- 
taments and the sizable number of 
conversions to Catholicism among 
them bolster this hope. Couple this 
fact with the breakdown of many 
old barriers that had for centuries 
built a wall between Jews and Chris- 
tians*® and with the increasing num- 
ber of Jewish converts in many coun- 
tries, and the future is not without 
promise. 

Some observers, however, believe 
that the new state of Israel will even- 
tually facilitate Jewish conversions to 


19 New Testament, Paterson, New Jersey, 1941, p. 432. Also: “God has not annulled 
the gifts and the vocation which He had granted to the people of Israel; He appointed 
them to a mission that is entirely spiritual, but which is ‘incarnated’ in a nation. . . . 
Hence Israel continues in the world as a consecrated being . . .” (Joseph Bonsirven, S.J., 


op. cit., pp. 149-50). 


20See Arthur Allen Cohen, “The Encounter of Judaism and Christendom,” Cross 


Currents, 1 (Spring, 1951) pp. 91-95. 
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Christianity in a different way: the 
utter failure of political Zionism to 
satisfy the deep-seated Messianism of 
the Jewish immigrants will cause 
them to look to religious Zionism, 
and finally to Catholicism. It may be 
true. We do know that someday God 
will accomplish a general return of 
the Jews, which may be beginning 
right now. We see many signs hinting 
that an intensified apostolate to the 
world’s 11 million Jews promises good 
results. 


A CaTHOo.Lic ISRAEL? 


Will the final return of the Jews to 
Christ involve a return to Palestine, 
or even, eventually, some kind of con- 
verted Israeli nation? John Fried- 
man, in a book of no little discern- 
ment, The Redemption of Israel,”* 
holds this to be true and believes 
that various prophecies about the re- 
turn of the Jews to Israel indicate 
this. It may be that some of those 
prophecies and some, too, about Is- 
rael’s material greatness under its 
King can be explained as well by 
such a hypothesis as by any other. 
If this interpretation cannot be proved 
by exegesis, because of the very ob- 
scurity of Old Testament passages on 
these points, yet it is as reasonable 
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as some other interpretations widely 
held. 

But quite apart from that interest- 
ing question, the third great teach- 
ing of Christian theology about the 
Jews remains perfectly certain: the 
rejection of Christ by the Jews has 
been the providential means for a 
great influx of gentiles; the rejection 
is only partial and temporary; the 
Jews as a whole will return to Christ 
when the fullness of the gentiles has 
entered; this return of the Jews will 
be a great spiritual boon to the 
Church; and since the prophecy is 
vague as to time, we may well be 
entering on the initial stages of its 
fulfillment. 

This can well be summed up: the 
Jews are still the chosen people and 
have yet a great destiny. The first 
part of this statement will certainly 
strike many Christians as novel, yet 
it is the ordinary phraseology of the 
best Catholic theologians. “Israel, as 
a nation, remains therefore dear to 
God . . . because it is the chosen 
people. . . .”?? The “call to be the 
adopted people of the Most High” is 
“not subject to change.”** “In spite 
of its temporary lapse, Israel con- 
tinues to be the chosen people of 
God.”** 


21 Sheed and Ward, New York, 1947, 139 pp. 


22 Ferdinand Prat, S.J., The Theology of St. Paul, London, 1933, 1, p. 265, n. 1. 

23 Charles J. Callan, O.P., The Epistles of St. Paul with Introduction and Commen- 
taries, Wagner, New York, 1922, Vol. I, p. 191. 

24 Catholic Biblical Association, A Commentary on the New Testament, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey, 1942, p. 437. 
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What practical social importance 
does all this theology have? It has 
much, First, it means that anti- Semi- 
tism among Christians must vanish, 
or at least that we must do every- 
thing humanly possible to make it 
vanish. It must be combated by the 
plain-spoken, fearless word and deed 
that a sin of its magnitude deserves. 
Far too long has it been one of the 
great sins among many Christians. 


Root 1N IGNORANCE 


Anti-Semitism is indeed a compli- 
cated thing, and its history is easy to 
oversimplify. Not a few of the me- 
dieval restrictions on Jews stemmed 
from the concept of the state which 
made religion an element in citizen- 
ship, rather than from anti-Semitism 
as such (though, in saying this, one 
is not endorsing that concept of the 
state). Yet, there is superabundant 
evidence that anti-Semitism based on 
sublime ignorance, not a little malice, 
and even—worst of all—pseudo-the- 
ology has been practiced by not a few 
Christians in the past and in modern 
times. The frightful injustice of tag- 
ging the Jews in general as “Christ- 
killers””* is a crime that makes one’s 
blood run cold, yet it was once in 
rather wide use among ignorant 
Christians—and that within living 
memory in some European countries 
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and even occasionally in the United 
States. 


ANTI-ANYONE: ANTI-CHRIST 


The Foot of Pride,®* a book written 
by a Catholic about anti-Semitism 
among Christians, though it misun- 
derstands the Middle Ages, yet gives 
enough documentary evidence of 
anti-Semitism among Christians, even 
those in high places, to make one 
wonder if those Christians ever really 
knew what Christianity is. For anti- 
Semitism on any grounds is contrary 
to the central commandment of Chris- 
tianity. Unless we wish to dishonor 
our divine Founder, every shred of 


prejudice against the Jews must be - 


mercilessly torn from our hearts. 
That is the elementary social duty of 
men towards the Jews, simply be- 
cause Jews are men. And Christians 
with their law of love, with their 
knowledge that anti-anyone means 
anti-Christ, have more to answer for. 

Next, we must come not only to 
know, but to feel in our bones the 
fact that, spiritually, we Christians 
are Semites. Deep and repeated think- 
ing on our links with the Jewish 
people can have no other possible 
issue. Then we will automatically 
react as did the Catholic maid in 
Karl Stern’s The Pillar of Fire,” a 


25 Raphael Simon, 0.C.S.0., The Glory of Thy People, Macmillan, New York, 1948, 


pp. 4 and 50. 


26 See my review in SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (June, 1951) pp. 280-81. 


27 Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1951, p. 275. 
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Jewish psychiatrist’s story of his re- 
turn to Christ. When Hitler’s persecu- 
tion began in Germany, she re- 
marked: “What do they want to do 
against the Jews? It will end badly 
with these fellows because Our Lord 
Himself was a Jew.” 

Third, we must spread abroad 
among ordinary Christians the theo- 
logical truth too little known that the 
Jews are still God’s chosen people 
and have yet a great destiny to ful- 
fill in the future history of the 
Church. 


INTENSIFIED APOSTOLATE 


Lastly, since many different signs 
go to show that no small number of 
Jews are ripe for spiritual harvest if 
we use apt means, Catholic efforts for 
the conversion of the Jews should be 
intensified. It is almost unbelievable 
how little effort Catholics of America 
are making to convert that half of 
the world’s Jews who live in our 
country. A few groups are doing fine 
work, but the American Catholic 
apostolate to the Jews lags far behind 
that of most other countries. Yet, as 
I indicated in “The Jewish Road to 
Rome,”?* Jews in America are per- 
haps more ready for conversion than 
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those anywhere else. The signs are 
clear for anyone to see. 

Theology tells us that Jews are 
men, to be treated as men; that 
spiritually we Christians are Semites; 
that even today the Jews are, in the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, a 
people of predilection with a unique 
destiny. Thoroughly grasped, this 
theology can and should influence our 
social attitudes to Jews in the pro- 
foundest way. 

Theology tells us, too, that the 
presence of Israel among the peoples 
of the earth is not a human problem, 
but a divine mystery.** The Jews 
stand as a visible sign of God’s inter- 
vention in the world;*° “we are God’s 
stake in human history,” one Jew has 
said.** The wall of separations has 
been broken down, and Jew, as well 
as gentile, is remembered in the Holy 
Saturday prayer: 

O God, whose ancient miracles we see 
shining in our days: just as by the 
waters of regeneration you do for the 
salvation of the gentiles that which, by 
the power of your right hand, you did 
for the deliverance of one people from 
the persecution of Egypt, grant that 
all the nations of the world may become 
the children of Abraham and share in 
the dignity of the people of Israel.3? 


28 American Ecclesiastical Review, 124 (January, 1951) pp. 3-36. 


29 de Montcheuil, Aspects de L’Eglise, p. 


80 [bid. 


116. 


31 Abraham Joshua Heschel, The Earth Is the Lord’s, Schuman, New York, 1950, p. 109. 


32 Holy Saturday, Prayer after the fourth prophecy. Italics added. 








The Christian Citizen in the Community 


Rev. THomas J. Quic.tey, Px.D. 


Reprinted from the INTERRACIAL REVIEW* 


’ IS a widely accepted axiom that 
the vigor and stability of na- 
tional life is dependent upon a vigor- 
ous and stable family life. An ex- 
tension of this axiom is not only 
valid, but fundamental to the pe- 
culiar political organization of the 
United States. We are justified in 
saying that the whole tone and es- 
sential fibre of American national 
life is a reflection of local community 
and civic life. As strong, just and 
decent as is our local community life, 
in such proportion shall our na- 
tional life be strong, just and decent. 
Our governmental machinery reaches 
through many State, County, Town- 
ship and Borough offices into inti- 
mate contact with the citizen. Some- 
times, it is claimed, and justly, that 
the rights and desires of the citizen 
are lost or by-passed in this maze of 
overlapping governments. No doubt 
there is waste of time and money in- 
volved, but Americans are jealous 
of their local autonomy, and willing 
to endure some muddling and con- 
fusion in order to maintain it. 

In recent years there has been a 
marked tendency towards more cen- 
tralization of power. To some extent 


this is necessary and desirable. 
Times change, and the modern gen- 
ius of rapid transportation and com- 
munication has made obsolete certain 
processes of early American life. 
However, the spirit of our democ- 
racy still demands that a large con- 
trol over legislation and policy re- 
main in the hands of the people. The 
pattern of our life, the character and 
type of our law-makers and execu- 
tives, the complexion of public opin- 


ion are still determined in the grass - 


roots and local wards. Both major 
political parties depend for their 
strength and influence on local and 
district organizations. The Ward 
Chairman is one of the most influen- 
tial positions in American life. 
The system has its abuses. The 
evils of political patronage cling to 
it like barnacles, but it is not as bad 
as it is sometimes painted. It does 
tend to keep government in the hands 
of local constituents. If its evil face 
appears more frequently than its 
good face, the reason lies, not so 
much in the system itself, as in the 
indifferent, lackadaisical and ignor- 
ant attitude of the people toward 
their local community. The men at 


*20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y., November, 1951. 
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the helm of the national government 
are there because the local politicians 
put them there. They are as good or 
as bad, as just or as unjust, as pa- 
triotic or as selfish, as the local 
bosses wish or allow. And the local 
officers or bosses are in office today 


_only so long as they please the local 


organization, the backbone of which 


is the Ward Chairman. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF VOTERS 
Who elects the Ward Chairman and 


the committeemen? You and your 
neighbors up the street. He is your 
neighbor. If he is unfit for his job, it 
is only because the people have no 
concern for their duties in the local 
community. If you do not know who 
your ward chairmen are, or your 
local representatives in Congress, or 
the Senate, or in the State Assembly, 
you are helping to create an un- 
healthy condition in American life. 

Were we more interested in the 
names on the bottom of the ballot, 
we would have better names on the 
top. Did we strive to find and elect to 
local offices men who understood their 
obligations to the common good, the 
common good would have a better 
chance on the national level. Had we 
a more active concern and a deeper 
pride in our local communities, were 
we really Christian neighbors to our 
neighbors, we might expect a true 
Christian patriotism, and a more 
wholesome moral tone to be re- 
flected in national affairs. 
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To define the boundaries of a local 
community is difficult. The word 
“community” admits of a variety of 
interpretations. Tradition, geography 
and density of population must be 
considered. In some rural areas the 
so-called local community may be 
an entire county. It may be a town- 
ship or a group of townships. It may 
be a small village, a town, or a city. 
In larger metropolitan areas it is 
more often a ward, or two adjoining 
wards; or perhaps it is set off accord- 
ing to the economic or social status 
of the inhabitants. In any event the 
boundaries of the local community 
are shadowy and overlapping. Yet 
separate communities are disting- 
uishable even within a city or town. 
Within any one community there are 
located branches of large associations 
or agencies, an American Legion Post, 
a public school, a parish church, a 
branch library, a local union or 
grange or cooperative. The com- 
munity may be coterminous with any 
one or all of these. 

The community is the place and 
the people. Patriotism, or love of 
country is basically love of home. One 
loves not only the neighbors and 
friends of the old home town, but 
the town itself. The wayfarer dreams 
of the hills of home, the plains, the 
farms, the rivers and lakes, the 
streets and corners. In recalling the 
old swimming hole of boyhood days, 
not only does one think of the com- 
panions who accompanied one, but 
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of the geographical and physical fea- 
tures of the dear rendezvous. Not in- 
frequently the companions are for- 
gotten, while vivid images of the 
place remain. The true Christian citi- 
zen is concerned to love and to pro- 
mote the interests of his neighbor and 
his neighborhood. Out of such citi- 
zenship practiced in the environment 
of immediate personal experience 
grows the broadened patriotism 
through which we love this land, 
America, and its people. 

Concern about the physical fea- 
tures of our local community will cen- 
ter about its appearance and the 
conservation of its natural resources. 
Community pride will seek to have 
neat and clean homes, streets, shops 
and parks. Old, dilapidated vacant 
buildings, unkempt vacant lots, or 
refuse dumps will be removed or put 
te civic use by an alert local com- 
munity. Safety, health and beauty of 
environment are promoted by such 
action. Local organized action is nec- 
essary also to preserve trees, soil and 
game life. The control of floods or 
smoke, the prevention of stream pol- 
lution and defacement of land, all 
require an articulate local community, 
alive to its own needs and interests. 


CoMMUNITY PRIDE 


Concern about the general wel- 
fare of the people of the community 
involves broader and continuing ac- 
tivity. First of all, charity begins at 
home. Poverty and economic inse- 
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curity should be the concern of local 
charities on a more person-to-person 
basis. There are valuable opportun- 
ities lost when the underprivileged 
become the public charges of a na- 
tional agency rather than the recip- 
ients of sympathy and aid from their 
own neighbors. The old-fashioned 
practice of the works of mercy on a 
neighborhood basis needs to be re- 
awakened. Local pressure and co- 
operation for just wages, new busi- 
ness opportunities and decent housing 
might well serve to release us from 
Federal bureaucracy, and do the job 
more quickly and efficiently. We have 
become too ready to unload local 
burdens on the Federal Government 
and national agencies. 
Improvement of schools, establish- 
ment of adequate educational oppor- 
tunities, special and adult education, 
use of school buildings for commun- 
ity advantage must all receive im- 
petus from organized community ac- 
tion. A man is unworthy of the title, 


Christian Citizen, unless he is in- 


terested and willing to do something 
about local libraries, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, recreational facili- 
ties for young and old, decent en- 
tertainment in the local movie houses, 
adequate police and fire protection 
and health services. 

If these things aren’t demanded 
by the local constituents for their 
own community, they simply will not 
be done on the national scene. Safety, 
health and delinquency are in the last 
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analysis local problems. So, in a sense, 
is religion. Our nation is as strong 
religiously as are its families, and 
family religious life is a parish mat- 
ter. A love for our own parish, sup- 
port of our own parish, participation 
in parish activities, societies and de- 
votions are the best types of Catholic 
activity. A parochial interest and a 
community interest go hand in hand, 
because the geographical boundaries 
of a parish are often coterminous with 
the imaginary community lines. 

Above all, the Christian citizen 
must know his local political gov- 
ernment, and have a practical inter- 
est in electing to local offices, how- 
ever small, men and women of high 
moral character, unselfish purposes 
and imbued with concern for the 
common good. 

The schools have a definite duty 
to include in Civics and Religion 
courses a knowledge of community 
government, community needs and 
interests; attitudes of concern about 
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local community welfare; and activ- 
ities which foster the practice of 
justice and charity on a local and 
parochial basis. Boy and Girl Scout 
Troops; the Junior Safety Patrols; 
Junior Holy Name Societies and 
Sodalities; school clean-up and paint- 
up campaigns; school garden proj- 
ects; .a Junior St. Vincent de Paul 
Society to assist underprivileged 
children—all are possible activities 
which, if properly planned and 
guided, serve to develop a Christian 
and healthy community spirit. 

The more real civic performance a 
pupil accomplishes, the more civic 
consciousness he develops. A pupil 
can scarcely participate in national 
government, but on a local community 
basis such functional learning is pos- 
sible. Unless this learning take place, 
we will lose more and more our con- 
trol over local government. We may 
very well lose that precious and pe- 
culiar heritage which we call the 
American way of life. 
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Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre 


Bathed in tears, Mary stooped down and looked into the tomb. Of course, 
she had already looked before, had already seen the tomb empty, had already 
told the Apostles that the Lord’s Body had been taken away. Why then did she 
stoop down again? Why did she take another look? 

Because a lover is never satisfied with a single examination. It is love’s 
power to intensify our searching faculties. She looked for Him once and found 
no trace of Him: but she continued to look for Him and then she found Him. 
So true it is that desires as they grow become more compelling, and when they 
become more compelling, they discover the object they seek—Pope St. Gregory 
the Great, Homily 25. 








A Classless Society 


Rev. L. Lecuen, $.J. 
Director, All-India Catholic University Federation 


Reprinted from Tue Kine’s RAtty* 


Af TER reading Mr. Sammanasu’s valued words on the need of leaders 
today and his appropriate quotation of T. S. Eliot on the necessity 
of an upper, educated and cultured class of society,’ it is disappointing 
to hear Mr. Nehru proclaiming openly in his election campaign that the 
goal he means to achieve for India is a classless society. He is reported 
to have said at Allahabad on Dec. 12: “Our ultimate aim, as far as I 
understand it, is to establish a classless society.” 

We may take his word that he means to achieve this without hurry 
and by just and lawful means. But what of the aim itself? What is 
really the meaning of a classless society? Does it mean a society with- 
out “high class” and “low class,” and therefore consisting only of middle- 
class people? Or does it mean society with neither high nor middle, but 
only the lowest class? Does it mean society without differences of trade, 
of professions, of social position, of culture, of education, of manners, 
of taste, of religious belief and practice? Or merely society without rich 
and poor, without exploiting capitalists and sweated labor, without mil- 
lionaires and beggars, without landlords and tenants? 

The suppression of absolutely all differences and divisions or group- 
ings among men is a utopian ideal, impossible of attainment, and a thing 
not to be wished for, even if it could be attained. Such a suppression 
would reduce social life to a dead level. Those of my readers who are 
science students must have heard or read about “entropy.” It would take 
long to explain fully what is meant by entropy. We must be content with 
the briefest explanation. The first law of Thermodynamics (dealing with 
heat-energy) asserts that the total amount of energy in the universe 
remains always the same. It exists in various forms—light, heat, power 
—and is continually changing its form. Work and movement and hap- 
penings are possible in the universe only so long as that interchange of 





1The reference is to a speech delivered at a regional educational conference 
at Trichinopoly last November. 


* St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, January, 1952. 
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energy takes place. And that interchange is possible only if the energy 
exists at different levels (so to say). Energy is “unavailable” when it is 
in a state of equilibrium. When all the energy of the universe will have 
reached that state, all activity, all movement, all life will cease. 

These are, roughly, the implications of the law of entropy. There is 
some sort of similar law of entropy in the workings and manifestations 
of human life. The total potential of energy is constant; but it must 
somehow exist at different levels to be available. The natural differences, 
groupings and classes of society are necessary to keep the total energy 
in a constantly available state. Without them it would come to a dead 
level. 

But likely Mr. Nehru uses the expression “classless society” merely 
in the ordinary Socialist sense of “absence of class divisions founded 
on differences of income.” But “classless society” even in that sense is a 
misnomer. It is not realizable. A certain difference of income must exist 
even in the Socialist scheme. On the score of essential material necessi- 
ties we are all equal. But in other aspects, as Bernard Shaw has pointed 
out, “Nature inexorably divides us into a mass of persons differing in 
aptitudes and ability, with a percentage of nincompoops and a percentage 
of geniuses. . . . It is easy for a democratic statesman to jump to the 
conclusion that as we all cost the same to feed, clothe and house, no 
matter how our abilities vary, the simple solution is to give us all the 
same share of the national income. But this will bring him up against 
the fact that it costs more to produce an admiral as such than a cabin 
boy as such...” 

If we give an equal income to both, continues Shaw, “we shall get a 
superfluity of cabin boys and no admirals.” But if a cultured class of 
society is required to produce Nelsons, it is at least misleading to speak 
of “classless society” even from the economic point of view. 


r 
Costly Babies 


Of the 4 million births in America last year approximately $275 was spent on 
each infant, especially if the child was the first in the family. Other figures rose 
as high as $400 for layettes which, of course, could be inherited by succeeding 
brothers and sisters. This high cost, out of proportion to the average family in- 
come, is one of the strong factors pressing upon parents in their willful and some- 
times morally culpable limitation of children—NortH Caro.ina CATHOLIC, 
Nazareth, N. C., April 25, 1952. 









Marriage in the Making 


Lois SCHUMACHER AND Louis MARRONE 


Reprinted from Topay* 


_—_ engaged. We’re not par- 
ticularly lovely, either one of us. 
And we use Sweetheart Soap because 
we can get fairly nice silverware with 
the coupons. Our romance has not 
been at all like those pictured in the 
movies and the women’s magazines; 
neither of us uses any of the cos- 
metics or after-shave lotions guaran- 
teed to magnetize the opposite sex. 
And yet, despite five o’clock shadow 
and dishpan hands, we find that we’ve 
fallen more deeply in love. 

Naturally enough, now that we’re 
engaged, we've been giving a great 
deal of thought to the meaning of 
love and marriage. But we don’t think 
that young men and women should 
wait until they fall in love before 
thinking about preparation for mar- 
riage, and trying to rid themselves 
of some of the phoney ideas currently 
running rampant. Since high school 
is a training period for maturity, it 
is certainly logical that it should be 
a time of intense preparation for the 
vocation to which most of us are 
called, marriage. 

Why should we prepare for mar- 
riage while in high school? Because 
it takes a man to get married—and a 


woman. Chesterton has said that the 
important thing for a country (and 
for the institution of marriage) is 
that the men should be manly and 
the women womanly, and boys and 
girls don’t just suddenly become men 
and women when, like Betty Hutton 
says, they realize that this is i-t, IT, 

So let’s look, first of all, at the idea 
of the manly man. Hollywood, novels, 
television and the practically-forgot- 
ten medium, radio, usually portray 
two distinct types of “men.” On the 


one hand there is Dagwood, Corliss — 


Archer’s Dexter and the Father of the 
Bride—all of them amusing dolts, 
not-so-subtly maneuvered by feminine 
wiles, with not three ounces of true 
manhood in the trio. On the other 
hand—more generally accepted as a 
model—there is the “man’s man,” 
Kirk Douglas, Dan Duryea and tough- 
guy Bogart, dripping “virility” from 
every pore and sweeping swooning 
women off their feet. Give this trio 
credit for perhaps an ounce and a 
half of true manhood, and chalk the 
swooning women up to the fact that 
no woman wants a Milquetoast for a 
husband. 

The disturbing part is that neither 


* 638 Deming Pl., Chicago 14, Ill., April, 1952. 
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the men nor the women seem to 
realize that somewhere between the 
two lies true manhood. 


CHRISTIAN FATHERHOOD 


One couid go on indefinitely listing 
the attributes of the truly manly man. 
We can mention only a few of those 
qualities here, the ones that seem 
most obvious to us. The first is that 
man, by his very nature, is meant 
to be the intellectual, spiritual and 
moral leader not only of the family, 
but of society as a whole. As one 
writer put it: 

Particularly today, we need men who 
will put a strong and holy hand to the 
“social ambitions, the political plan- 
nings, the reasoned search for a reason- 
able world order which are the work 
of man.” We need men who will un- 
derstand and fulfill their fatherhood in 
the family (very different from bring- 
ing home the money and burying a 
nose in the paper). 

For this reason, it seems to us, it 
is vitally important for a fellow in 
high school to concentrate on more 
than the concrete subjects that will 
further him in business, that will help 
him to make what the world calls a 
“success” of his life, because the 
world thinks of success mostly in 
terms of bank accounts and the 
country club. He should—through 
reading, prayer, discussion, partici- 
pation in worthwhile extracurricular 
activities—be growing to intellectual 
and spiritual maturity. 


Any high school boy who is still 
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reading comic books should give 
some serious thought to Saint Paul’s 
admonition to “put away the things 
of a child.” Any high school boy who 
thinks that prayer is for the “holy 
joes” who are going to become 
priests ought to recall the burly fisher- 
men (anything but “holy joes”) who 
beseeched Christ: “Lord, teach us to 
pray.” Any high school boy who 
thinks that discussion about anything 
more profound than batting averages 
and the school basketball team is 
strictly for the straight-A bookworm 
should keep in mind that he is to be 
the intellectual leader, the builder of 
a right social order, the forger of the 
Christian family. Unless he has a 
solid intellectual and spiritual back- 
ground, asking him to do these things 
is as hopeless as giving a child who 
has been playing with blocks the job 
of engineering a building. . 
Another quality which distinguishes 
the manly man is his genuine respect 
for womanhood. Wherever woman is 
concerned, he is a gentleman in the 
truest sense of the word. Emily Post 
didn’t invent the idea of courtesy 
toward women, nor King Arthur’s 
knights the notion of chivalry. The 
special dignity which belongs to her, 
as temple of the human race and 
helpmate to man, is a God-given dig- 
nity. Manliness is highlighted (not 
dimmed) by reverent consideration 
and thoughtfulness toward women. A 
leader is not at all the same as a 
bully or a tough guy. 
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A third (in the final analysis, the 
central) mark of the manly man is 
his Christlikeness. This fact is never 
quite accepted by the mind accus- 
tomed to thinking of Christ as the 
holy cards picture Him. But one long 
look at the Gospels is enough to con- 
vince even the most skeptical that 
here is God, but here also is a man in 
the truest sense of the word, worthy 
of imitation in every circumstance 
in life: man enough to drive the 
money-changers from the temple and 
scoff at the esteem that might have 
been afforded him by the Pharisees; 
man enough, in the desert, weak from 
a forty-day fast, to resist the three 
temptations of pleasure, power and 
possessions; man enough, after sweat- 
ing blood in Gethsemane and carry- 
ing a cross to Calvary, to ask that His 
tormentors be forgiven “for they 
know not what they do.” Indeed, “Be- 
‘hold the Man.” 

The idea of the womanly woman 
was beautifully covered in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Today by Father John 
Osterreicher, and there seems to be 
no need to repeat what he has said so 
effectively. We will only add that, 
with womanhood as with manhood, 
high school is the training ground. 
And again, there are phoney concep- 
tions to be stamped out, extremes to 
be avoided. The glamor girl, the 
career girl, the independent young 
matron glorified by the women’s 
magazines, represent one such ex- 
treme. The other is perhaps the ut- 
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terly helpless, empty-headed, “poor. 
little-me” female one runs into oe 
casionally. Both are poles removed 
from true womanhood. Just as man- 
liness is not synonymous with tough- 
ness, so womanliness is not synony- 
mous with weakness and lack of in- 
tellectual power. 


A Mopet To IMITATE 


And woman, too, has, in Mary, a 
model to imitate. Mother, wife, hand- 
maid of the Lord, she shows always 
the tender concern for people and 
their needs and problems that is the 
special gift of the woman. Dedicated 
as a wife (consider how, even though 
she was pregnant at the time, she 


packed up and went to Bethlehem be-: 


cause that was where Joseph had to 
go), wise and loving as a mother, 
strong as she stood by the Cross, 
Mary is truly the woman “most 
womanly.” 

Parenthetically, before we leave 
the subject of growing to manliness 
and womanliness while in high school, 
it should be pointed out that, for 
those who intend to marry, now is 
the time to start developing skill in 
the varied, everyday tasks that each 
will be called upon to do. We’ve 
learned, now that we’re preparing our 
apartment, that man must be plumber, 
carpenter, electrician, painter and, 
literally, jack-of-all-trades. Woman 
must be cook, budgeter, seamstress, 
interior decorator, business manager 
and (after marriage) teacher, nurse, 
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referee and jill-of-all-trades. The guy 
who has never used a hammer or 
paint brush, the girl who has never 
sewn a drape or cooked anything that 
Heinz hasn’t already prepared, are 
going to find that “playing house” 
is a little more complicated than they 
had thought. High school is the time 
to start learning these things; take it 
from us, it’s considerably later than 
you think. 


True Love 


All this talk about becoming true 
men and women has been by way of 
introduction to “this thing called 
love.” But let’s leave the songwriters 
out of this. If there’s anything that 
love isn’t, it’s what they say it is. It’s 
true that when you fall in love, the 
world suddenly looks new and more 
beautiful, that things you did before 
take on new meaning when you do 
them together, that people are more 
likeable and the world is magically 
full of the love you feel, but these 
things are only surface; they most 
likely will not last forever, and they 
can happen with infatuation as well 
as with love. 

Love doesn’t need a Beauty Queen 
or a Mr. America as an object. ‘True, 
often one is first attracted to a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex by his or her 
external beauty, and this initial at- 
traction may or may not grow into 
something deeper. But the girl who 
doesn’t like to date a boy unless he 
is traditionally tall, dark and hand- 
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some, the boy who would never make 
an effort to get to know a “plain 
Jane” are looking for the wrong 
qualities in a mate. In fact, we know 
of one couple who are very glad that 
they didn’t judge each other on that 
basis. When they fell in love, he had 
a beard, which she detested; she was 
tall and he was stout—a most un- 
likely combination if ever there was 
one. And yet we know that they 
found true beauty in each other 
and happiness together because the 
couple happens to be us. 

Someone looking at us as super- 
ficially might shake his head and mut- 
ter something about love being blind. 
We might reply with Dietrich von Hil- 
debrand’s statement that, on the con- 
trary, love is that which gives us 
sight. It 
reveals to us intuitively the whole being 
of the other in a mysterious lucid unity. 
It not only shows us individual praise- 
worthy traits but also the particular 
charm of his individuality as a whole, 
which permeates everything and char- 
acterizes the essence of his being—a 
charm which can only be completely 
understood by the complementary per- 


son and can have its full significance 
for him alone. 


Love is much more, too, than that 
thrill which comes with a touch of 
the hand, a kiss, an embrace. It exists 
independently of how much money 
he makes or of social standing, or 
whether or not she is a smooth 
dancer. It doesn’t depend on either 
party’s being what is commonly called 
“a good catch,” nor, in the final 
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analysis, on the opinion of friends 
and family. 

What, then, is love? The desire 
that two people have to spend the 
rest of their lives together and to 
work out their salvation mutually, 
the desire to love and be loved in 
return and, above all, the desire to 
give—body, mind and heart—to each 
other without reserve. That cannot be 
stressed too emphatically: to love is 
to give, to give, to give. Unless we 
are willing to give ourselves com- 
pletely, unless the primary emphasis 
is on giving, not getting, we are not 
truly in love. 

Love does not hold back. We think 
of nothing as being exclusively our 
own any more: time, worldly posses- 
sions, independence, our deepest 
thoughts. The other person’s needs, 
desires, problems become more im- 
portant than our own. And for the 
most part, this giving comes joyously 
and freely, if not always easily. 
Sometimes it is hard and does vio- 
lence to the self in us but Gheon has 
said that “sacrifice is the primal 
meaning of love,” and no sacrifice is 
ever too great for the beloved. 

Another point to be remembered is 
that, like manliness and womanliness, 
love doesn’t just happen; it grows. 
It starts with friendship. A man and 
woman who intend to marry must be 
real friends with each other, and they 
must remain the closest of friends all 
their lives. It is during friendship 
that two people begin to know each 
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other, and knowledge is a prerequisite 
of love. It is friendship that allows 
one to judge objectively whether or 
not the other party has the qualities 
that will make a good husband or 
wife. And it is out of the seed of 
friendship that love blossoms. 

It seems to us that there are a 
number of questions that two people 
ought to ask themselves during this 
period when they begin to suspect 
they are falling in love. First of all, 
are they getting to know each other 
under the right conditions, rather 
than under the artificial conditions 
often set up by the dating system as 
we know it? On “a date,” in the usual 
sense of the word, each tries to look 


his or her best and be as charming © 


and likeable as possible, witty, cour- 
teous, agreeable. Fine. But life to- 
gether isn’t going to be one long date. 
How does she look with her hair in 
curlers? What is he going to be like 
after a hard day at work? Are they 
uncomfortable during periods of si- 
lence? Has either ever seen the other 
during a dark mood? What kind of 
people, actually, are they? Peguy has 
said that “when you love someone, 
you love him as he is,” not necessarily 
as he is when on a date—with his 
best foot forward. 

What kind of things are they doing 
together? A continuous whirl of din- 
ner, dancing, movies, expensive even- 
ings hardly allows two people time 
to see each other in a true light. If 
they are bored at the prospect of hav- 
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ing to spend an “uneventful” evening 
just talking or reading or taking a 
walk, it’s unlikely that they could sur- 
vive a lifetime of such evenings. 


UNDERSTANDING MARRIAGE 


Have they really talked to each 
other about the things that matter? 
Can they open up to each other and 
share their innermost thoughts, all 
their ideas and ideals? Do they un- 
derstand what marriage involves; do 
they know the Church’s mind on 
family life, religion, children? Do 
they agree on their ideas of things 
material and spiritual, temporal and 
eternal, the living of the Christian 
life? 

Even when all these things have 
been thought about and discussed, 
there still comes the time when the 
decision must be made, when the two 
people must decide whether or not 
they will bind themselves together in 
a relationship that can never be dis- 
solved. That’s a big decision, and it 
is with good reason that many young 
people in love wonder how they can 
ever be sure about it. 

How do you know? You pray 
about it, think about it, try to get 
ty know the other person better and 
better. One day you think you're sure 
that this is the partner for you; the 
next day you wonder what you've 
gotten yourself into. And then there 
comes a time when all of a sudden 
you know, really know, that this is 
your vocation, that this is what God 
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wants you to do with your life, that 
you couldn’t possibly be happy with 
any other person. At least that’s how 
it happened with us, and from that 
day forward, we’ve never had any 
qualms or doubts about the fact that 
we are going to be married. 

We had a Solemn Engagement, a 
simple and beautiful ceremony which 
too many people have never even 
heard about. It takes place in a 
church or chapel, in the presence of 
a priest and two witnesses. Appro- 
priate psalms and passages from the 
Old and New Testaments are read. 
The engagement ring is blessed and 
placed on the finger of the woman in 
the name of the Trinity, and the 
couple solemnly promise Marriage in 
Christ. They also promise, before the 
Altar of God, “that by the frequent 
reception of the holy Sacraments, by 
prayer and charity, by mutual respect 
and chastity, we shall assist one an- 
other in preparing worthily for the 
blessed day of our marriage.” We 
found it a wonderful way to begin 
our courtship. 

Ours has been a rich and happy 
courtship, and we would like to tell 
our readers something about it, not 
at all with the implication that we 
are models for all engaged couples, 
but because we think that some of 
the suggestions and attitudes we found 
helpful may enrich others also. 

We have learned, first of all, to 
pray together. We haven’t found it 
embarrassing to recite Compline or 
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a rosary together at night. We always 
offer Mass and Communion together, 
not only on Sundays but as often as 
possible during the week. In this way, 
we find that we have developed a 
habit of communal prayer which will 
be carried over easily into family life. 

We enjoy reading together, and 
discussing as we read Chesterton, 
Dietrich von Hildebrand, Frank 
Sheed, Saint Augustine, Father Ger- 
ald Vann—all these have afforded us 
mutual intellectual and _ spiritual 
growth. 

Working out our problems to- 
gether has also helped us to know 
each other better. Instead of “run- 
ning home to mother” every time a 
problem arises (and they do arise), 
we've found that it’s better to sit 
down and talk it out—another valu- 
able training for facing the daily 
._problems of married life. 

Then, too, pooling our paychecks 
has taught us to share and has erased 
the financial independence that is 
often so hard to give up after mar- 
riage. And because we don’t have 
enough money for expensive dates 
(an occasional movie is about all the 
strain the budget can stand), we’ve 
discovered how to entertain ourselves 
without getting caught up in the 
whirlwind of always “going some- 
place and doing something.” 

We’ve had to learn also the difficult 
lesson of discipline in regard to our 
passions and emotions. In an engage- 
ment as well as in a marriage, the 
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goal should be mutual sanctification, 
and it doesn’t take a moral theologian 
to figure out that the very closenes 
of two people who are engaged gives 
rise to strong temptations against the 
virtue of purity. We found that the 
better we got to know each other, the 
more we loved each other. And the 
more we loved each other, the mor 
we desixved that complete giving—not 
only intellectual and spiritual but 
physical as well—which can be com. 
pleted only in marriage. Neither does 
it take a theologian to figure out that 
the longer the courtship, the bigger 
the problem, and it’s an uphill fight 
all the way. 

What weapons have we found most 


effective in that fight? Prayer, fre 


quent reception of the sacraments, 
strict discipline over our demonstra- 
tions of affections for each other, 
avoidance of the occasions of sin— 
all of these phrases that used to trip 
off our tongues so lightly have taken 
on real meaning for us. We've 
learned to be careful of each other, 
to help each other in times of temp- 
tation. And through it all, we’ve be- 
gun to understand more fully the 
beauty of sex when it is used in its 
proper place, and as God intended it 
to be used—not as a casual diversion 
or because of an _ overwhelming 
temptation, but as part of the full 
expression of love between man and 
wife. 

Not so incidentally, while we’re on 
the subject of sex, we think it worth- 
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while to mention that we’re both very, 
very thankful that we saved our kisses 
and demonstrations of affection for 
each other, because now they really 
count. We would look back with re- 
gret on our high school days and the 
period before we met each other if 
we had indulged in “necking par- 
ties,” “harmless” kisses bestowed on 
“dates,” some of whose names we do 
not even remember. A kiss, an em- 
brace have real meaning when they 
are used by a man and woman who 
love each other and intend to marry. 
When they are bestowed freely on 
every Tom and Sue who happens 
along, they may boost one’s “popu- 
larity rating,” but they also begin to 
lose their meaning until, by the time 
one really falls in love, there is no 
way to tell the beloved that he or she 
is really special. 


Do’s anp Don’t’s 


A few final do’s and don’t’s for 
those who are, or will someday be, 
engaged : 

Do attend a Pre-Cana conference 
for engaged couples if you live in 
Chicago, or one of the special pre- 
marriage courses that are given in 
other cities. Your chancery office will 
be able to tell you where and when 
they are held, and it will be well 
worth your time. We, like hundreds 
of other young couples, found the 
Pre-Cana conference a source of 
much inspiration and help toward 
making our courtship a constructive 


preparation for what we want to be a 
holy and happy marriage. 

Do prepare for your marriage, not 
for your wedding day exclusively. 
This is much more difficult than it 
sounds. It’s so easy to lose sight of 
the central idea of marriage in one’s 
concern for the small conventions de- 
manded by “society.” Usually this is 
the fault of the bride-to-be. She may 
become so concerned about choosing 
a silverware pattern, picking out 
gowns for herself and the brides- 
maids, arranging for the reception 
and wedding breakfast, choosing a 
trousseau, making out the invitation 
list and taking care of a hundred “im- 
portant” details that crop up, that 
she loses sight of the real beauty of 
the wedding day. And even though 
her fiancé may resist vigorously, he 
usually gets dragged along. It will 
take real effort and constant evalua- 
tion to keep. all these details in check. 

Don’t go into debt for two years to 
get an engagement ring that is bigger 
and better than anyone else’s. Keep 
it within your budget, and let the 
Joneses take the hindmost. The im- 
portant thing is the symbolism of the 
ring, not how much it cost, or how 
many carats the diamond is. In fact, 
if it’s not a diamond at all, it shouldn’t 
make a bit of difference to the 
woman. What will the girls in the 
office think? They'll probably never 
know. As is customary, they have 
“oohed” and “aahed” and swooned 

and mooned over our “lovely dia- 
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mond.” We’ve never embarrassed 
them by informing them that it’s 
really cut glass and cost 92 cents at 
a local department store. 

Do, finally and above all, center 
your wedding day around the Nup- 
tial Mass. Make Christ the most im- 
portant Guest at your wedding. And, 
through really Christian invitations 
available now from several sources, 
invite everyone to share in the real 
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Body and Blood at Holy Communion; 
don’t limit it to the bridal party, and 
allow everyone else to be a passive 
spectator at the most important event 
of the day. Be sure, too, that all those 
present are furnished with copies, in 
booklet form, of the Nuptial Mass, 
so that they can actively offer it along 
with you. Don’t hesitate to make 
known your conviction that, in the 
words of St. Paul, “this is a great 


Wedding Feast, the reception of His sacrament.” 


% 


Love One Another 


St. Jerome it is who tells us of the Christians from all parts of the Middle 
East who came to see the last of the Apostles to learn from him more about 
Our Lord. The Beloved Disciple in his old age would say no more than: 
“Little children, love one another,” as though this was the last and most 
cherished memory of his Master’s teaching. If you read the three epistles 
of St. John slowly, you will be astonished to see how frequently he returns 
to the same theme. St. John was in a position to know the importance of 
this lesson, for he rested his head on Our Lord’s breast at the Last Supper, 

‘ stood by the Cross on Calvary, and later gave Our Lady a home.—Bernard 
Basset, S.J. in THe Catuouic Heratp, London, England, May 2, 1952. 


The Family 


The family considered as a social group is one of the two essential civil so- 
cieties; the other is the state. The state is a perfect society, that is, it has within 
itself everything necessary for the happiness and well being of its citizens. A 
perfect society does not need any other group or society to maintain itself, but 
an imperfect society, such as the family, does need other societies for its proper 
and adequate functioning. 

The family is essential because its primary duty is to propagate the race and 
thus to carry on the state. To propagate the race, to bear children is the primary 
reason why people marry. So that there would be children and that the race 
would reproduce itself, God put into men strong sex instincts, which however were 
to be gratified in the married state only. Hence, all sexual gratification outside of 
marriage is rightly held to be sinful—ZL. A. Foster, S.J. in THe NEw LEADER, 
Madras, India, March 30, 1952. 
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The Menace of Narcotics 





Dr. Lots Hiccins 
Director, Chicago Crime Prevention Bureau 


Reprinted from Tue Voice oF St. Jupe* 


_— TWO letters on my desk, 
both from mothers of “teen-age” 
children, expressed widely differing 
opinions concerning drug addiction 
among the youth of the nation. 

“It is obvious,” declared one, “that 
you do not understand child psychol- 
ogy. These fads come and go. The 
more attention they receive, the long- 
er they stay. All this publicity about 
drug addiction only sustains youthful 
interest.” 

“T know that my reason is selfish,” 
wrote the other mother, “but every 
night I thank God that the poor man 
did not die . . . that Ralph is not a 
murderer as well as a drug addict at 
sixteen. Every night my husband and 
I pray for forgiveness, and for just 
one more chance. We know now, and 
pray that the knowledge has not 
come too late, that the real failure 
was not Ralph’s, but ours. It seems 
so strange, looking back now, that 
with all our love for our boy, we 
really paid so little attention. .. .” 

Two letters. Two mothers. Two 
widely differing opinions. 1 wondered 
what Ralph’s opinion would be . . . too 
much, or too little, attention? 

According to his statement, Ralph 


had started smoking marijuana ciga- 
rettes shortly after his fifteenth birth- 
day. He was a soph in high school. 

How did he happen to start? His 
answer was similar to that of hun- 
dreds of others who have been asked 
that same question: 

“Some of the guys had ’em.” 

Like most boys, Ralph had one 
particular “buddy.” Ralph and his 
buddy met “Mary Warner”—com- 
monly used term for marijuana—to- 
gether. 

Sure, they had heard about mari- 
juana. Maybe only part of the story, 
it’s true . . . because they received 
their information from “the other 
guys,” not from their parents or other 
adults who could intelligently balance 
both sides of the story for them. 

Sure, they knew all about it. They 
even knew, before they got into the 
automobile that particular afternoon, 
that the other three guys smoked 
reefers. It wasn’t that they really had 
any desire to smoke marijuanas 
themselves. Fact is, they’d have even 
preferred not to go riding that after- 
noon. But, well, nobody wants the 
other guys to think he’s chicken, does 
he? 


#221 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill., May, 1952. 
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Who were those others? “Oh,” a 
-hrug of the shoulders, “just some 
guys from the neighborhood.” The 
oldest? “Seventeen, pretty near.” 

Five boys, in a parked automobile. 
A warm, sunny afternoon, yet the 
car windows tightly closed, so that 
the heavy, pungent smoke would not 
be quickly dissipated. There could be 
no mistaking that sickening sweet, 
distinctive aroma . . . but how could 
boys be expected to know that it was 
the odor of decaying futures? 


THE BEGINNING 


Ralph and his buddy listened to 
the gibes of the three guys who were 
already on intimate terms with “Mary 
Warner.” Their eyes met, and tossed 
an unspoken query back and forth. 

“Uh—I’m game if you are.” 

What difference which one said it? 
It had been said. Think of its mean- 
ing to boys who have never been 
taught the meaning of true manly 
courage! 

Together, Ralph and his buddy 
learned to cup the reefer in their 
hands, to suck the deadly smoke deep 
into their lungs, to hold it there for 
a moment before exhaling slowly into 
the cupped hands, breathing the 
fumes back through the nostrils. 

It’s, well, kind of hard to describe, 
exactly what marijuana gets to mean 
to a guy. You get, well, kind of “high” 
and, well, not excited exactly, but 

. oh, you can do anything—step 
over a building, or cross a busy 
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street without automobiles being able 
to hurt you, or, well, lots of things. .., 

So hitting the reefers gets to be 
kind of a regular deal. Sometimes— 
not all the time, of course—you get 
some of the guys together in the base. 
ment, like after school, but you're 
careful about that. You make sure you 
air the place out after, so if someone 
should come down they won’t suspect 
anything . . . of course, you don't 
worry too much about that, because 
folks don’t seem to pay too much 
attention. 


“Then, maybe three, maybe four 
months later, I guess,” Ralph and his 
buddy decided that “Mary Warner” 
was losing her kick. It wasn’t that 


they “absolutely had” to have that | 


kick, don’t misunderstand. Nothing 
like that! But, well, you did get to 
thinking about it more and more, and 
wishing. . . . 

So, first off, they just “talked 
about” heroin. Sure, they knew all 
about it. And, well, maybe some guys 
did get “hooked” on it, but not guys 
who were smart. Take that Jack, f’rin- 
stance, who really “had the monkey 
on his back.” He never had been very 
smart, come to think of it, in spite 
of getting good marks in school, be- 
fore he went on the junk and had to 
quit. Besides, he was a “mainliner” 
—a guy who injected the stuff into 
the veins. 

None of that for them—they were 
just going to “snort” it—sniff it up 
into the nostrils. And they’d keep the 
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suff under control. If it looked like 


.| they were getting hooked, well — 


don’t worry, boy! they’d quit it just 
like that! Anyway, it wouldn’t hurt 
to try it... just once... just to see. 

They each “chipped in” seventy- 
five cents for that first capsule of 
“h”—purchasing it from “a friend.” 
They poured the white powder out of 
the capsule onto the shiny surface of 
a pocket mirror, separating it into 
four tiny, even mounds with a razor 
blade. Huh? Uh—in the bathroom at 
Ralph’s buddy’s house. They cut a 
soda straw into equal halves (weren’t 
they buddies?) with that same blade, 
then each sniffed one of those lethal 
mounds into each nostril through the 
straw. 

To tell the truth, they were a little 
disappointed. The feeling wasn’t just 
exactly what they had expected. Not 
bad, of course, not bad! 

In fact, come to think of it, after 
you tried it a couple of times... a 
kind of a good feeling. Not that 
“high” feeling you got out of mari- 
juana at first, but... well, just a 
kind of good, lazy, sorta drowsy, out- 
of-this-world, kind of dreamy, noth- 
ing-to-worry-about feeling. 

Sure, they tried it again, and again. 
Just “snorting” it, of course. 

Don’t misunderstand, they weren’t 


hooked or anything like that. Maybe, 
sometimes, a guy gets a little moody, 
or nervous and irritable, or in a 
happy mood, or kind of drowsy, like 
... but then folks don’t really pay too 
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much attention, maybe just ask if 
you have a cold or if you don’t feel 
well. But, well, snorting it did sort 
of do some kind of damage to your 
nose . . . something about the heroin 
destroying the, uh, membrane or 
something. And the folks talk about 
going to a doctor . . . well, that just 
can’t happen! Maybe you can fool 
the folks easy enough, but a doctor is 
something else. 


MAINLINING HEROIN 


So you got to quit snorting the 
stuff. Anyway, “mainlining” it—it 
stands to reason it works faster that 
way, doesn’t it, going right into the 
bloodstream? It’s not like you're 
hooked, you can still quit any time 
you want ... any old time at all! Any- 
way, you can try it... just once... 
to see. 

It was Jack, who really wasn’t such 
a bad old guy after all, who fur- 
nished the equipment the first time. 
Poor guy, they had to buy a cap for 
him, because the monkey was really 
riding him, bad! Boy, before they’d 
ever let themselves get hooked like 
that . . . he was shaking so bad, and 
twitching and jerking so they had to 
handle the whole operation. 

Together—what difference does it 
make who did what?—they poured 
the “h” into the bowl of the spoon 
with the hooked handle, and added 
the few drops of water and held the 
bowl over the candle and stirred the 
mixture with a match stick as it 
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slowly heated and dropped the little 
piece of cotton in and then carefully 
drew the stuff up into the hypodermic 
syringe just like Jack managed to 
tell them despite the way he was, 
which was pretty rugged. 

Of course, they gave Jack his “fix” 
first, using a neck tie as a tourniquet, 
drawing it tight just above the elbow 
on his right arm (the left arm didn’t 
have much of any veins left), and 
studiously ignoring the scabs and 
open sores and needle marks on his 
arm as they depressed the plunger. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 


It wasn’t so tough, at first, getting 
the money you needed. The capsules 
of “h” only cost a buck and a half, in 
Chicago, and you can get all you 
want if you got the dough. When 
you're on only one or two caps a 
day, like in the beginning, it’s not 
really too bad. At first, you can think 
up lots of stories to coax a little extra 
dough out of ma, or pa... folks 
really don’t pay too much attention. 
Then, you could sneak odds and ends 
out of the house, like the books 
packed away down in the basement 
and those old clothes and such, and 
then even pa’s fishing tackle and his 
golf clubs. 

Huh? Well, don’t get that wrong— 
it isn’t that your folks don’t love you 
or anything like that. It’s just that 
they got lots of other things to think 
about, like ma having to cook and 
keep the house and such, and pa 
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being worn out when he comes home 
at night. Besides, what can they do, 
alone? It ain’t that they see you do 
something wrong and just let it pass; 
it’s that, well, you can’t really expect 
all the mothers and fathers to get 
together, can you? 


That’s how come you work up to 
four, and five, and finally six caps 
a day, and then it becomes kind of, 
well, rugged. When you need $9 a 
day, seven days a week, that requires 
some concentrating, and . . . well, 
how can you get it honest? 

How could a guy keep on going to 
school, then? It got so that you were 
busy every minute, just digging up 
your next fix. Just go without your 
fix too long . . . just let your eyes 
and your nose water and drip and 
your muscles and nerves jerk and 
twitch and cramp. . . just let those 
pains hit you all over so bad it’s 
worsen dying . . . and from that 
minute on every thought you think 
and every move you make is just to 
keep that monkey on your back quiet 
. .. cause when he starts riding you, 
had, it’s—well, you just can’t know 
how bad it can be! 


Sure, you quit school. You get up 
every morning, just the same, even 
toting your school books ’til the day 
you sell them for fifty cents. You 
have to start getting up even earlier 
every morning, unless maybe you've 
been lucky and have a little stuff 
ahead, which ain’t often. You get up 
and you and your buddy prowl the 
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newsstands, or snatch packages off 
delivery trucks, or do a little shop- 
lifting or snatching a purse, or strip- 
ping an automobile, or maybe even 
a strong arm job when you got the 
monkey beginning to ride you bad. 

Sure, you break the law, but it ain’t 
really you doing it. It’s—you’ve got 
to know how it is to understand—it’s 
that monkey on your back. It’s need- 
ing that fix so bad, just to keep that 
old monkey quiet. It’s not you any 
more, understand? 

Maybe it’s kind of hard to explain, 
but... well, it’s not that there’s any 
pleasure out of it . . . maybe, when 
you've had your fix, you do feel like 
there ain’t a thing to worry about— 
but that doesn’t last long, see? And 
then you just got to worry about the 
next fix, and do anything at all to be 
sure you get it... anything! It’s 
not really you any more, you have to 
know that .. . even if you killed some- 
body, it wouldn’t really be you. 

That’s what you have to know, to 
know how a guy can sneak away from 
his buddy because he’s got eighty- 
five cents and his buddy hasn’t any- 
thing . . . it’s easier to get that sixty- 
five cents you need, alone, see? 

But sometimes sixty-five cents is 
like a million dollars . . . and when 
you’re on the prowl and you need 
that fix . . . well, that’s how it is when 
you just happen to see that little old 
man get off that street car and walk 
down that street... 

Sure, he’s a little guy, and old. But 
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he probably has at least sixty-five 
cents in his pockets. Still, you hesi- 
tate, you don’t want to do it, but that 
monkey on your back is riding you. 

There’s nobody around. You make 
sure of that. You can’t take any 
chances. If you can sneak up close 
without him turning around. . . the 
piece of pipe you just happen to have 
really couldn’t hurt anybody .. . 

That, slowly and painfully pieced 
together from conversations with 
Ralph and reading between the lines 
of his statement, is the story behind 
one mother’s letter. 

The “little old man” did not die, 
nor did Ralph have an opportunity 
to use the less than two dollars he 
had feverishly ripped from the 
pocket of the prone figure. He was 
picked up, less than a hundred feet 
away, kicking and screaming and 
crying and still clutching that piece 
of pipe. The squad car, too, had “just 
happened” to turn into the block at 
that moment. 

In many respects, Ralph is more 
fortunate than many youthful drug 
addicts. He was caught. Maybe the 
proper attention will help him get 
that devilish “monkey” off his back. 
Maybe Ralph will be one of the es- 
timated forty per cent who respond 
to treatment and do not return to 
the deadly habit. God grant that he 
is ... for his sake and for the sake 
of parents who pray for “just one 
more chance.” 


To those readers who believe tha’ 
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this is an unusual case history, I can 
only say that it bears a marked sim- 
ilarity in its truly important aspects 
to hundreds of other case histories 
compiled by the Chicago Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau, even many which 
are not concerned with drug addic- 
tion. 

This is not, however, intended as 
“just another article” on narcotics. 
Millions of words have been written 
on the subject. If you do not, right 
at this very minute, know enough 
about its deadly peril to discuss it 
fully and intelligently with your sons 
or daughters, God grant that you im- 
mediately take positive steps to get 
that information! May God grant, 
also, that you never have the occa- 
sion to say, or to write: 


. . that with 
we paid so little at- 


“It seems so strange . 
all our love... 
tention!” 


For deadlier by far than the men- 
ace of narcotics, as grave as the 
threat truly is, and deadlier than the 
threat contained in any other erup- 
tion of so-called juvenile delinquency, 
is the failure of family and com- 
munity units they indicate! 

“Juvenile delinquents” and “youth- 
ful drug addicts” and “youthful 
criminals,” before and after they be- 
come menaces to society, statistics on 
drug addiction or crime, lines on a 
graph depicting mounting menaces 
and mounting costs, entries on a 
police blotter or case histories in a 


file, are first real live flesh-and-blood 
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boys and girls with real live flesh. 
and-blood parents and adult relatives 
and adult friends and neighbors. 


FINDING THE CAUSE 


Is it too much to ask: where were 
those flesh-and-blood parents and 
relatives and friends and neighbors 
before those boys and girls became 
case histories and menaces to society? 

Is it too much to ask: what are 
other parents and relatives and 
friends and neighbors doing to guar- 
antee that other flesh-and-blood boys 
and girls will not also become case 
histories and menaces to society? 

For too long we have been sugar- 
coating the truth hoping that it would 
thus become a little easier to swallow, 
and less unpleasant to look at. We 
have developed the phrase “juvenile 
delinquency” and applied successive 
coatings termed “juvenile behavior 
patterns” and “economic pressures” 
and “pace of civilization” and “slum 
areas” and “social unrest” and so 
on ad nauseam, ad infinitum! 

Time after time, as I thumb 
through the statements passing over 
my desk—statements by flesh-and- 
blood boys and girls who have been 
transformed into case histories!— 
these lines leap out from the pages: 

Q. How did this go on without your 
parents knowing . . . ? 

A. I don’t know. I guess they 
weren't paying much attention. 

Q. Who are these others you men- 
tion... ? 
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A. Uh—just kids from the neigh- 
borhood. 

Locate that neighborhood on the 
area map, and you will find that it is 
not necessarily a slum or fringe area, 
or an area where housing conditions 
are bad, or where the residents are in 
the lowest income bracket. The 
people—the parents and relatives and 
friends and neighbors—in the area 
cannot be placed in any special cate- 
gory... until pins representing 
youthful offenders begin to appear, 
and over and over and over you read 
the statement: “J guess they weren’t 
paying much attention!” 

In that statement, repeated so often 
by youths, without recrimination or 
criticism of their elders, can be lo- 
cated the cause of most of our ju- 
venile delinquency, our mounting 
crime rates, indeed of almost every 
civic disease attacking our corporate 
body today! 

We are not paying enough atten- 
tion! 


PositIvE ACTION 


A deplorable condition? Certainly, 
but no deplorable condition can be 
eliminated or controlled by sitting in 
an arm-chair and deploring it. 

These conditions, rooted in adult 
apathy, can only be eliminated and 
controlled by replacing that apathy 
with positive, active interest and 
positive personal attention — espe- 
cially positive personal attention. 

Where can we start. Obviously, I 
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must start with “ME” and you must 
start with “YOU.” But just as ob- 
viously, we dare not stop there! 

The cornerstone of our society is 
admittedly the family unit. What bet- 
ter place to start than with ourselves, 
in our homes and with our families, 
with our prime objective the building 
of our children into good men and 
women of whom we, and all society, 
can be justly proud? 

Let us start right there, with a 
positive determination that we shall 
be real parents and that our children 
shail have the intelligent love and at- 
tention necessary to assure that they 
will not end up as case histories in a 
file. If we do, we shall be starting to 
fulfill our obligations to our God, to 
our children, to our Country, to each 
other, and to ourselves. 


Having started with ourselves in 
the home, and by precept and ex- 
ample striving always to develop 
within our children the essential 
sense of values to carry them over 
the pitfalls always ahead, we will 
quickly recognize that our love and 
interest and attention cannot be con- 
fined to the four walls of that home, 
but must be constantly and intelli- 
gently expanded until they are truly 
Catholic and truly all-embracing. 

Then, and only then, will we have 
learned the great lesson of the inter- 
dependence of all humankind, under 
God! To truly learn that lesson, and 
to truly apply it in our own lives, is 
to take the first great step toward 
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the better world we want for and 
with our loved ones. 

Thinking and writing and talking 
of these things are valueless unless 
recognized as no more than an essen- 
tial prelude to intelligent action. The 
action is the big thing. 

It is a long and often difficult road 
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family, the family into the com. 
munity, and all the communities 
blend into that better world. If you 
wish to start where you are, please 
write to the Crime Prevention Bureau 
(160 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois) for the story of the “Three 
Strikes Against Crime.” It will be 





ahead, but each positive successive 
step forward brings the end closer to 
realization, and the more persons who 
join with us in taking those steps, the 
smoother is the path for our children 
and their children, and all the other 
real, live, flesh-and-blood boys and 
girls who will never become tragic 
case histories in a file. 

The individual must blend into the 


sent to you free of charge. 

Armed with the information it con- 
tains, and your own determination, 
you can prove how essential you are 
in the building of that better world 

. and your children, and your 
neighbor’s children, may never have 
occasion to say: 

“I don’t know. I guess they weren't 
paying much attention!” 


Living Beyond Our Means 


. ,l am afraid that many people are not satisfied with the simple life but must 
have costly luxuries of all kinds. People of wealth, for example, are not satisfied 
with one motor car but must have a fleet of cars at their disposal: they are not 
satisfied to take reasonable recreation but must know more about golf than they 
do about their own businesses. Then again many people who are less wealthy 
must waste their money on drink, or gambling or dress or cosmetics or other aids 
to artificial beauty. Nobody would object to high standards of living if only 
people could afford them. The time seems to have come when people should 
realize that they are spending far too much on all kinds of luxuries. We should 
realize that we have got to live upon the wealth that is produced. If we are not 
producing as much as we are spending, then we are heading towards bankruptcy. 
We all live on the common wealth pool and we cannot get more out of the pool 
than we put into it. That is what people are inclined to forget. It is altogether 
selfish to look for all that can be got and give as little as possible in return. Indi- 
vidually and nationally we are living beyond our means.—From a talk by Arch- 


bishop Mannix to the Catholic Tramways Memoriam Association, Melbourne, 
Australia, March 23, 1952. 
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Editorials 





Getting Out the Vote 


[‘ THE general excitement of an 
election year, we are hearing very 
much about the obligations of the in- 
dividual citizen to vote and to ac- 
cept his share of responsibility for 
good government. 

Proposed plans for promoting 
these ends have included everything 
up to the controversial project of our 
local “Everybody Vote! Coordinating 
Committee” to set up branch regis- 
tration offices in each of the city’s 
twelve wards for three days next 
month. 

There is no doubt great need for 
work of this kind, and we certainly 
are in complete sympathy with the 
good intentions of the public-spirited 
individuals and organizations who 
are sponsoring it. The statistics on 
the percentage of citizens who ex- 
ercise their voting privilege are 
pretty depressing. And, sadly enough, 
it is not at all the people with limited 
educational background who are the 
worst offenders. 


But sometimes when thinking 


about the “everybody register and 
vote” campaigns, or hearing the old 
slogan, “it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whom you vote for so long as 
you vote,” we wonder if there might 
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not be too much emphasis upon the 
mere mechanics of our democratic 


system. 

We are not at all sure, for example, 
that we can assure ourselves of bet- 
ter government by the simple fact of 
getting, say, 99 per cent of the voters 
to the polls on election day. We do 
not think the matter is that simple. 
Our political salvation cannot be as- 
sured and stated in purely quantita- 
tive terms. It does make a difference 
whom you vote for, and why you vote 
for them. 

We question if people who will 
register only if the registration places 
are brought to their front door can 
be depended upon for the kind of 
intelligent, conscientious voting that 
holds any hope for the future. You 
can’t get more out of a political sys- 
tem than you put into it. 

Almost a century ago, John Stuart 
Mill wrote some words which are 
worth recalling: 

“Again, representative institutions 
are of little value, and may be a mere 
instrument of tyranny or intrigue, 
when the generality of electors are 
not sufficiently interested in their own 
government to give their vote, or, if 
they vote at all, do not bestow their 
suffrages on public grounds, but sell 
them for money, or vote at the beck 
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of some one who has control over 
them, or whom, for private reasons, 
they desire to propitiate. Popular 
election thus practised, instead of a 
security against misgovernment, is 
but an additional wheel in its ma- 
chinery.”—Recorp, Louisville, Ky., 
May 2, 1952. 


Modesty Demanded 
_ fancy but immodest dresses 


hang on store racks to grey in 
their own immodesty—unless some- 
one of moral standards beneath those 
of Catholic girls comes to buy them 
—dress merchants sit up and wonder. 
And when college and high school 
girls make it clear that they intend 
to get the modesty in dress styling 
that they always wanted, and even 
spell out its requirements, dress de- 
signers who have been singularly un- 
alert to this demand for modesty 
awaken to the fact that they are 
morally out of touch with reality. 
There has been much “sitting up” of 
this kind in Cleveland, Chicago, 
Washington, and most recently in 
Rochester, N. Y., where the campaign 
for decent dresses has been begun 
by Catholic girls under the slogan: 
“Supply the demand—Demand the 
supply.” There will be much more 
“sitting up” when the SDS campaign 
gets really rolling. 
The SDS aims at creating the sup- 
ply of modest dresses and gowns in 
local shops that will fill the demand 
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of Catholic girls for such apparel. 
SDS units have been established on 
the campuses of many Catholic high 
schools and colleges and have had 
notable success in persuading retailers 
to fill the demand of the young ladies 
for modest attire. 

This is not always an easy task. As 
the two Catholic girls from Rochester 
reported back after talks about mod- 
esty in dress with dealers and de- 
signers in fashion centers of New 
York City: “Many of the dealers and 
designers we were introduced to did 
not believe that high-schoolers wanted 
‘cover up’ fashions.” The task can be 
done, though, for the merchants ad- 
mitted to these girls that they could 
“turn out modest models in a few 
weeks if there were really 2,000 kids 
in Rochester who would wear them.” 
SDS units have made it clear that 
there are thousands of Catholic girls 
in every large city who will wear 
modest attire and will wear only 
modest attire. 

Catholic girls who wish to support 
the SDS movement need do only two 
things. First, contact your leading 
dress stores and ask if they are able 
to supply your demand for dresses 
modern yet modest, chic and Catho- 
lic. If they cannot, warn them that 
Catholic girls from now on expect 
modesty as well as style and that 
prom and graduation dollars will be 
spent where modest clothing can be 
bought. 

Make sure, however, that these 
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merchants know what Catholic mod- 
ety requires. The Rochester girls 
spelled it out for department store 
managers and purchasers in a letter 
setting forth among other things the 
three requirements basic to the mod- 
esty of formal gowns. 

Their dance dress rule required: 
“Dresses must cover the shoulder 
modestly and must not be of the 
strapless or narrow strap style. A 
stole and jacket added to cover the 
bare shoulders does not make a strap- 
less dress acceptable. Front and back 
necklines must not be low-cut or ex- 
treme in design.” A word against 
sheer and transparent fabrics in dress 
designs might well have been added. 

The final step is to take some posi- 
tive action to create and make public 
the demand for modest gowns. The 
Prom Committee of a Washington 
high school ran a pre-prom fashion 
show wherein the high-schoolers ex- 
hibited fashionable, modest gowns. 
The Rochester girls follow a year- 
round school rule outlawing exposed 
and low-cut styles and excluding 
from school dances and parties any 
girl whose costume does not meet 
Catholic standards of modesty. What- 
ever you choose to do, do something 
to make modest gowns the only ac- 
ceptable type. 

The SDS campaign is not yet won, 
but its battles are in the good hands 
of our Catholic girls. When enough 
of them get into the fray, the battle 
will be won, and it will stay won. 


EDITORIALS 
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Meanwhile, from the sidelines come 
the cheers of the male escorts who 
always feel more at ease in the com- 
pany of a girl modestly garbed. As 
the boys at the convention of the 
Fighting 69th made it clear last year: 
“We want modest girls; and we want 
them modestly dressed.” Catholic 
girls quality on the first score, and 
SDS will make the second quite 
feasible—ApvocaTe. Newark, N. J., 
April 19, 1952. 


Statistics on Church 
Membership 


HURCH membership is now at 
the highest point it has ever 
reached in the United States. Such 
is the finding of the Central De- 
partment of Research and Survey 
of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. This agency 
compared figures for 1950 supplied 
by “the sixty-seven larger religious 
bodies in this country,” with figures 
for 1926, and learned that in a quar- 
ter of a century the number of 
church members had increased from 
53,397,575 to 85,319,274. This means 
an advance of 59.8 per cent in church 
membership in a period when the 
population advance was 28.6 per 
cent. In other words, church-mem- 
bership gains were more than twice 
the gain in population. 
This announcement will cause 
many to say: “Let us have an end 
to the loose allegations that the 
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United States is becoming ever more 
godless, that religion is on the de- 
cline among us, that the nation is 
being despiritualized and hence pre- 
pared for a reign of materialism and 
secularism. The figures of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ 
give such assertions the lie direct.” 

This might seem to be valid argu- 
mentation. Whereas it is far from 
ideal that only 57 per cent of the 
American people are church mem- 
bers, at least—it will be said—that 
represents an improvement over the 
past. The trend may well continue, 
the number of churchless people 
may go on dwindling, America may 
soon be a nation of church mem- 
bers. 

But statistics alone do not tell the 
whole story. Indeed, one thinks of 
the joke that makes statistics out to 
be the worst lies of all. The crucial 
question is the content and force 
of the religion to which more and 
more people are giving their formal 
allegiance. Is it authentic, super- 
natural religion, or is it mere hu- 
manitarianism, community _ spirit, 
peace-of-mind, ethical culture, social 
service religion. Is it religion which 
centers in God, or religion which 
centers in man-by-himself? Is it the 
religion which God has appointed 
for men, or some form of religion 
which men have made up to suit their 
own convenience and without much 
or any regard for God? Is it religion 


Doe 


with plenary truth, or religion with 
a bare fragment, a paltry splinter of 
truth? 

The fact that more people are 
church members may mean only that 
they are hearing book reviews from 
the pulpit, or amateur psychiatric 
observations, or discussion of cur- 
rent events, or humanist platitudes, 
or animadversions on gambling and 
horse-racing, or diatribes borrowed 
from Blanshard, or advocacy of a 
uniform, least-common-denominator, | 
civic version of religion. 

It may not in the least mean that 
they are being acquainted with the 
existence and nature of God, His 
will and His works, the Incarnation 
and its consequences, the means to 
holiness, the destiny of man and 
how it is achieved, the role of 
Christianity in the modern world, etc. 
It could conceivably be the case that, 
as church membership goes up, the 
force of genuine religion goes down, 
inasmuch as what the churches give 
is not genuine religion at all. In 
view of the character of so much 
current “religion,” it could well be 
that a rise in church membership 
is being accompanied by a fall in 
belief in, and submission to, God. 
That is why we say that these figures, 
so impressive at first glance, are 
not so cheering when you pause to 
consider them in _ context.—THE 
CaTHOLIc Transcript, Hartford, 
Conn., March 13, 1952. 
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that The Cause of Peace 
Om His Houtness, Pius XI 
— An address to the delegates attending the 13th International Congress of 
—_ the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations received in audience 
les, April 24, 1952. 
and ” oh. 
ved SSURED, as We are, of the great contribution that women are able to 
make to the cause of peace, We address this paternal message to you, 
a mothers, wives and daughters of every nation, and particularly to you, 
or, Catholic women, whom We know to be filially devoted to the Vicar of Christ 
and through Him, to Jesus Himself, Who, during the course of His mortal 
rat life, had so many exquisite proofs of womanly devotion. 
hes Ever anxious to promote the cause of peace with all possible means, 
eS until the rainbow of stable tranquillity shall shine forth in the skies of the 
lis world, We desire to give also into your trust, beloved daughters, the ardu- 
on ous but sublime task of laboring for peace; since you, perhaps, better than 
to others appreciate the importance of the tranquillity of order as the essen- 
id tial condition of a sound feminine life. 
of DeEsIRE FOR PEACE 
c, It is in this very Rome, which the peaceful King of the human family 
it, made His own, as if to consecrate and elevate that universal peace which 
1e the empire of Augustus had proposed for its goal and, to a certain extent, 
n, brought to realization, that there has assembled a Congress, representing 
, the Catholic women of the entire world, to solemnly express their desire 
’ for peace, to affirm their will to demand it from those who have the power 
to effect it here below, to study the concrete means and offer their coopera- 
h tion to attain it, in the name of God and on the basis of Christian principles. 
e In truth, yours is not a new voice nor the latest among the so many that 
are being raised up on all sides on behalf of peace; but it is certainly 
P among the most sincere and, We have reason to hope, fruitful. Who, in 
a fact, could doubt the sincerity of a woman when she invokes peace, to 
| which she is primarily devoted, or when she detests war, of which she 
. would become the most pitiable victim? Such she has ever been. The 
: ancient fable of the sorrowing Andromache, condemned by destructive war 
to widow’s tears, to become the mother of a fatherless child and subsequently 
: an exile and a slave, continues to be, even though it is a legendary epic, 
the personification of the cruel tragedies into which the wars of every period 
' have drawn woman and of those even more atrocious tragedies reserved for 
her by modern total war. 
441 
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Millions of men and women, who can be considered as the survivors 
of the recent conflagration, still retain vivid memories of its horrors: mothers, 
with babies at their breasts, struck down with the ruins of their homes; 
others torn by wounds; others turned, as it were, to stone by the sorrow 
and unexpectedness of their losses, as if something of their life were sud- 
denly dashed to pieces. And in other places, in unnumbered multitudes 
there are women, to whom home means everything, compelled to go about 
wandering from place to place, driven on by the armies, with the dread 
shadow of terror hanging over them, with babies clinging to their necks and 
wailing with hunger or from disease. There are mothers and wives for 
long years without word of the fate of their dear ones; and some, by 
reason of the unbelievable insensibility of rulers of state, whose actions 
are so contrary to their words. even today are still suffering the awful 
anguish of the question: is my son alive? There are virgins shamefully 
defiled and families deprived of their support and maidens from whom has 
been snatched away forever the great dream of their life. This then is the 
lot of woman in time of war! 

Have the rulers of peoples ever thought with the hearts of sons of such 
tragedies, they who, We shall not say, are cherishing thoughts and desires 
of war, but who are responsible for and maintain a state of affairs such as 
to create the danger of war and, perhaps, on the part of peoples unjustly 
oppressed (it is horrible to say so) even the desire for war, as the extreme 
hope for just liberation? But upon whom falls the responsibility for such a 
desperate desire? 

Even though man, who boasts of being able to inure himself to diff- 
culties, may somehow become adapted to those conditions of life which are 
imposed by wars, such as discomforts, hardships, sudden terrors and gen- 
eral irregularities, yet, such conditions are, too frequently, both physically 
and morally disastrous for woman. 


FEAR OF War 


Now the fear that (God forbid!) such an evil may recur moves the 
women of every part of the world to ardently invoke peace. This invoca- 
tion, We, as the Common Father, have often heard on their lips, and today 
We make it Our own to say to those in whose hands is the fatal choice be- 
tween the sword and the olive branch: look with the eyes of sons to the 
anxieties of so many mothers and wives, among whom are also yours, and 
let them have greater weight on the scales of your deliberations than reasons 
of prestige, immediate advantage, or indeed, as may be the case, Utopian 
dreams inspired by theories which have little foundation in the real nature 
of men and of things. Do not ask for acts of useless heroism of women; 
they already have so many of them to accomplish in their ordinary life for 
their country and for the human family! 

However, the sentiment which induces women to abhor war would avail 
nothing, nor would it ever become a valid contribution to the cause of peace, 
if it were not transformed into a positive desire to restore everywhere the 
sense of fraternity, sustained by the consciousness of a higher obligation of 
charity, strengthened by the readiness to put into practice, in their environ- 
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ment, justice, of which peace is the work; in a word, if sentiment does not 
lead to action conducted according to the essential principles of Christianity. 
What these principles are in particular, and how they determine the action 
of the Church and of Catholics, We have recently expounded in Our Christ- 
mas Message of December 24 last, on the mission of the Church on behalf 
of peace. 

In it your cry of peace, beloved daughters, is distinguished clearly from 
that of other women, whose sincerity We are far from questioning, but 
whose cry, unfortunately, We often see desecrated and turned to other ends, 
even if it is not brought to the extreme of becoming a cry of bitterness and 
of hatred. In any case, it is certain that any invocation of peace which is 
deprived of the Christian concept of the world as a foundation is doomed 
to resound in the desert of the heart, as the cry of the shipwrecked in the 
empty wastes of the ocean. 


PROMOTERS OF PEACE 


In this way you, Catholic women, are messengers and promoters of 
peace in virtue of the very title which you bear, because Catholic is in a 
way synonymous with peaceful. And even though your duty as citizens of 
your country may require of you the ready resolution to die for your father- 
land if it were really attacked unjustly or threatened in its vital rights, you 
are, on the other hand, more naturally and with greater fervor disposed to 
make your contribution toward creating those internal and external condi- 
tions which ensure order and peace. 

This action the Church and humanity expect of you: action aimed at 
wiping out hatred, at forging bonds of brotherhood between peoples, at 
eliminating the material causes of conflict, such as want, unemployment, 
obstacles to emigration and such like. 

This is a twofold action. On the one hand a psychological and moraliz- 
ing action which your delicate tact enables you better than others to under- 
take: to bring men to an appreciation of heavenly things; to induce them 
gently to austerity, or at least to a seriousness and moral uprightness of 
life; to radiate everywhere the spirit of gentleness, the sense of fraternity 
among all children of God; the consciousness of the obligation of renounc- 
ing unlawful riches, you yourselves being the first to renounce a luxurious 
standard of living; above all, as a synthesis and crown of spiritual action, 
to educate your children in a Christian manner, in accordance with the 
Christian vision of the world revealed to us by the Saviour. 

To whom, in fact, if not to mothers, is the first transmission of the 
Gospel message entrusted? The wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence! 
It has ordained that every generation, at its birth, should pass through the 
kindly school of woman—who has at her side the Common Mother, the 
Church—in order that each in its own time may draw upon that goodness, 
that sweetness, that piety which are inborn in her. 

Without this periodical return to that fount of goodness, humanity would 
soon give way under the hardships and bitter struggles of life and degenerate 





1 CatHo.ic Minn, Vol. L, No. 1072, pp. 248-56 (Apr. 1952). 
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into the most miserable savagery. Let you, therefore. who in virtue of 
your natural duty and of your divine mission form the souls of the young, 
let you direct the new generations to a sense of universal fraternity and of 
abhorrence of violence. 

An action too remote, somebody may say. No, it is an action which 
builds on deep foundations and which is therefore fundamental and urgent. 
Just as wars, at least in modern times, do not come about unexpectedly, but 
germinate over long years in hearts, so also, true, just and stable peace does 
not blossom forth at the first bright ray of sentiment or of a clarion call. 


EXTERNAL ACTIVITY 


There is also an external activity because if in other ages the influence 
of women was restricted to their home and the surroundings of the home, 
in our days it extends (whether we like it or not) to even wider fields: to 
public and social life, to parliaments, to tribunals, to journalism, to the 
professions and to the trades. May women carry their work of peace into 
each of these spheres. If indeed all women were to pass from that innate 
feeling which makes them abhor war to concrete action to impede war, it 
would be impossible that the total of such imposing efforts, which bring 
into play those forces best calculated to move the will, that is, piety and 
love, it would be impossible, We say, that it should fail to attain its end. 

May the Divine aid invoked in prayer, which women, who are by nature 
pious, are accustomed to offer with greater perseverance to God, render 
still more fruitful these efforts. Just as, at the marriage of Cana, the prayer 
of your merciful Queen and Mother, full of solicitude and concern at the 
embarrassment and upset of the newly married spouses, was able to move 
the will of Jesus to change water into wine, “the wine which those of re- 
fined taste call the soul of banquets” (Bossuet, Sermon for the second 
Sunday after Epiphany), so also may your supplication, modelled on the 
fervor of faith of the Most Blessed Virgin, turn the will of men from hate 
to love, from greed to justice. 

Beloved daughters! You know the great benefits which women owe to 
Christianity. When Christianity appeared on earth, pagan culture very 
often exalted women only for an ensemble of external and ephemeral en- 
dowments, or for their fineness of sensibility. This esthetic vision and this 
exquisite feeling reached, in fact, the highest and most delicate forms. The 
finely turned phrases in the immortal works of the poets of the Augustan 
age throb with feeling; the statues of the gods, divine creations of art, 
embellished the streets and forums, the temples and the courtyards of the 
sumptuous palaces. And yet all this was empty and superficial. Neither 
Athens nor Rome, beacons of civilization though they were. which spread 
so much natural light on family ties, succeeded by their lofty philosophical 
speculations or by the wisdom of their legislation in raising woman to the 
level which becomes her nature. 

Christianity alone, on the other hand, while not failing to recognize 
those external and intimate qualities, was the first to discover and foster in 
woman those duties and callings which are the true foundation of her dignity 
and the motive for a more genuine exaltation. So that new types of woman- 
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of hood come to light and make their influence felt under Christian civiliza- 
tion, such as those who were martyrs for religion, saints, apostles, virgins, 


at promoters of widescale reforms, assuagers of all human sufferings, savers 
of lost souls and educators. According as new social needs arose, their bene- 

ich ficent mission extended and the Christian woman became, as she is today, 

nt, with every good reason, a no less necessary factor in civilization and 
but progress than man. 

Des Precisely in this setting We see your present-day work of pacification. 
the most extensive, perhaps, assigned to you by Providence up to the pres- 
ent, and more social and salutary than any you have had in the past. Em- 
brace it as a mission from God and humanity; dedicate your most assidu- 

ce ous attention to it, seconding those suggestions which a chosen section of 

1e, you undertook to study and promote in the International Congress of 
to Catholic Women, convinced of the fact that you could do nothing more 


he conducive to the salvation of your nations and of your children, or more in 
accordance with the desires of the Vicar of Christ. 


to 

te On all of you then, beloved daughters, spread throughout the earth, and 
it in a special manner on you, Catholic women, as on each of those taking 
1g part in the Roman Congress, We invoke light and grace from the Almighty, 
d in token of which We impart to you with fullness of soul Our paternal 
1. Apostolic Blessing. 

e 

or 

T aS 

e The Mission Apostolate 

e 

. His Hourness, Prus XII 

. An address to the national directors and other officials of the Pontifical 

: Society for the Propagation of the Faith received in audience April 28, 1952. 


HE commemorations of St. Francis Xavier and of St. Thérése of the 

Child Jesus, which marked the closing of your general meetings, Vener- 
able Brothers and dear Sons, emphasize very well the chiefly spiritual char- 
acter of the Pontifical Societies of which you are national directors or 
zealous promoters. 

The apostolic journeys of St. Francis Xavier came to an end 400 years 
ago this year, in apparent defeat: on December 2, 1552, exhausted at the 
age of 46, he died alone on the island of Sancian, across from impenetrable 
China. But such a death has a spiritual value that will not quickly exhaust 
itself, the value of the total gift of life for those one loves—there is no 
greater love—the value of an example for all those apostolic souls that 
have followed and will follow him in his missionary career. 

From the center of Christianity, his raised arm, which you venerated in 
the Church of the Gesu, continues to call generous hearts to him. Never 
would a prudent organizing of his missionary labor have had the effect of 
that great flame of love which consumed him in a few years and which ever 
blazes on the shores of the Far East. 
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This is well understood by those heroic missionaries who live out there, 
enduring persecution and helplessly watching the destruction of their works 
built up slowly by a century’s hard labor. It is well understood by those 
who see themselves driven out, one after the other, under most false accu- 
sations, and forced to abandon the Christians they have baptized, instructed 
and formed and to whom they have given the best years of their lives, their 
hearts and all their strength. There they are, banished from their beloved 
land, from the fatherland of their choice, from the spiritual family they 
have founded, nourished and sustained. They leave their flocks, as there 
rings in their ears the word of Sacred Scripture: “I have struck the shep- 
herd and the sheep of the flock have been scattered.” They leave in anguish 
and in their grief they whisper the words of their Divine Master, “My soul 
is sorrowful even unto death” (Matt. 26,38), but they know how to add with 
Him, “Father, Thy will be done and not mine” (Luke 22,42.) 


PRAYER AND SACRIFICE 


If God wishes—and We pray for this with all the ardor of Our heart— 
He can arrest this scourge, He can cause the resurrection to follow quickly 
the passion, and the present sacrifices to bear soon much fruit. This sup- 
poses that the prayers of the entire Church will obtain this grace for Our 
suffering children; and the immense spiritual forces which you represent 
give Us lively hope. 

The Missionary Union of the Clergy, by inspiring priests—intercessors 
par excellence between God and their brothers—with a more ardent desire 
for the extension of the Kingdom of God, will contribute to the develop- 
ment in all the faithful of the spirit of prayer and sacrifice, without which 
the Church cannot flourish and grow. It will be, as We have recently said 
in the Encyclical Evangelii Praecones, the source from which will flow 
waters to nourish the Pontifical Societies. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Faith will encourage prayer to 
Almighty God that there may be many missionary vocations. Every true 
Christian must in some way be an apostle, and if it is reserved only to a 
small number to leave for foreign lands, the patroness of all the missions, 
St. Thérése of the Child Jesus, teaches us to make our daily Christian life 
a highly meritorious and efficacious apostolic offering. 

The Pontifical Society of St. Peter, Apostle will give a precise objective 
to the generosity of its members by enabling them to collaborate in the 


completion of missionary work by the formation of a learned and holy 
native clergy. 


It pleases Us to repeat before you what We stated on June 2, 1951, 
in the Encyclical already cited: “The work done by the faithful for the 
salvation of the infidel produces splendid results by way of renewing their 
own faith; and an increase of piety keeps pace with an increase in mis- 
sionary zeal.” The Parable of the Good Shepherd, which Holy Church, 


« See Catuotic Minn, Vol. XLIX, No. 1065, pp. 574-592 (Sept. 1951). 
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yesterday, placed again on the lips of all preachers of the Gospel, wonder- 
fully expresses the sentiment which moves Us and which also animates 
your hearts, Venerable Brothers and dear Sons, in the face of the gigantic 
effort which remains to be made in order that there may be only one flock 
and one shepherd. 

It is the ardent love of Christ which makes Him say: “Other sheep I 
have that are not of this fold. Them also I must bring” (John 10,16). Yes, 
it is necessary, God wishes it; it is your honor and your glory to consecrate 
all your efforts and to employ all your apostolic ardor to that end. May 
the Encyclical Evangelii Praecones, a careful commentary of which is off- 
ered to us today by the collaborators of the review Euntes Docete, be your 
guide and your assurance. 

Courage, then, good servants of the Church, and to aid you to remain 
and to become always more worthy of your mission, We implore upon you 
and upon the Pontifical Societies which are entrusted to you the abundance 
of divine favors, in pledge of which We give you with all Our heart Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


Finnish Minister to the Holy See 


Pore Pius XII 


An address by His Holiness on November 17, 1951, to Ake Henrik Gartz, 
Minister of Finland to the Holy See. 


FTER an interruption of some time, the Legation of the Republic of 

Finland has again been placed into the hands of an Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. This event, which fills Us with deep 
satisfaction, is a new proof of the cordiality that has marked from its very 
beginning the relationship between the Holy See and your country ever 
since it gained its political independence. 

You are beginning your mission at a time when those that are called the 
“little nations” follow with growing apprehension the differences arising 
between the great powers and the groups of states within their respective 
zones of influence. 

It is, in particular, the “little nations” that, with understandable anxiety. 
yearn for the day when they can welcome the dawn of a new spirit which 
is bent on freeing the peoples and the relationships among them from the 
obsessing nightmare of an unrestrained desire for power—a new spirit that 
gives to the moral conception of law the primacy it deserves. 

Even if but little is known of the history of your country—a country 
young as an independent state but having roots that go deep into the past— 
it is known that the Finnish people, without prejudice to their desire for 
the legitimate and virile affirmation of their own qualities, feel bound to 
the cause of peace and to the progressive perfection of international law in 
the service of such a lofty purpose. 
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In this disposition of the spirit with regard to the problem of peace, 
your noble people can feel itself in solidarity with the main aspirations of 
the Holy See in that respect. This is certainly one of the reasons, and not 
the least by any means, which have favored the development of mutual 
relations in an atmosphere satisfactory to both parties. 

In the firm hope that the high mission entrusted to Your Excellency 
will serve to strengthen ever more the bonds of understanding and confi- 
dence between the Holy See and the Republic of Finland, We invoke the 
protection of God over your far-off country and over His Excellency, the 
President of the Republic. At this moment when you are solemnly assum- 
ing this important duty, We give you the assurance of Our constant and 
warm support. 


Choosing Our Allies 


The attempt to lump socialism with communism belongs in the same cate. 
gory with the attempt to suggest that Catholicism can be bracketed with com. 
munism as a threat to free institutions. Both analogies are false historically and 
very undesirable tactically. 

For, whether ruggedly individualist or passionately Protestant Americans 
like it or not, socialism and Catholicism are powerful forces in vital Westem 
Europe. Except in Britain and Scandinavia, Catholic parties are an indispensable 
‘element in any realistic anti-Communist front. Except in France and _ Italy, 
Socialist and Labor parties command the support of such large minorities of 
the population that their viewpoint cannot be ignored in shaping a strategy 
to keep Europe free—William Henry Chamberlin in THe New Leaver, Jan. 
14, 1952. 
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